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real emancipation of the Negro. 


Few would debate the assertion that the greatest failure 
of American democracy has been its failure to achieve a 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 
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The Negro has brought much to show business 
and he has a right, in return, to 
expect nothing but the best, 
says famed crooner 


WHAT SHOW BUSINESS 
OWES THE NEGRO 


BY BING CROSBY 


HOW business in the U.S. will 
forever be indebted to the Ne- 
gto. For from him the industry 

has gained so much of the good 
music, dancing and comedy which 
helps to keep it alive. I'd really hate 
to think of show business without 
such colorful names as Duke Elling- 
ton, Louis Armstrong, W. C. Handy, 
Ella Fitzgerald and Ethel Waters. 

Being a performer myself for two 
decades or so, I know exactly how 
important has been the Negro’s con- 
tribution to the theatrical art in 
America down through the years. It 
is no less today, perhaps more. 

What has made the Negro’s role 

in show business so vital to the whole 
profession, I think, can be found in 
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the fact that he has brought before 
the footlights a wealth of the kind 
of true showmanship that pleases fans 
and inspires other entertainers. 
Among the latter, I proudly count 
myself. 

I am often asked who my favorite 
singer is, and it doesn’t take me a 
split second to come up with the 
answer. The tops for me is Ella 
Fitzgérald. 

Ella’s been my favorite for some 
time, and before that Ethel Waters 
was my singing idol. I have never 
worked with Ethel, but have always 
greatly admired her wonderful voice 
and her warm personality as a fine 
actress. 

I have worked with Ella—and it’s 
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always a pleasure to have her as a 
guest star on my radio program. Due 
to her schedule and travel about the 
country for concerts and other en- 
gagements, Ella isn’t always available 
for a guest shot when we contact her; 
but believe me, whenever she is avail- 
able, we grab her. 

On one or two occasions when Ella 
was our guest, it was impossible for 
her to arrive more than a few hours 
before the program went. on the air, 
due to her other commitments. Songs 

~were thereby scheduled that she'd 
never heard before, but Ella was un- 
ruffled. She just picked up the music, 
looked it over, and breezed through 
the tunes as if she'd been singing 
them all her life. 

She has a fine ear, a thrilling voice 
and a tone that’s as true as a musical 
instrument. With all this, she is mod- 
est and unassuming, almost to the 
point of shyness. I believe that Ella’s 
style of singing has influenced a great 
many other vocalists who study her 
flexible, lilting, easy-going beat, yet 
none of the others come close to her. 

When Ella is booked for my radio 
program, I sit back at rehearsal and 
during the show and enjoy her artis- 
try, just as any ardent fan does— 
because that’s what I am. Her re- 
cordings of How High The Moon, 
Lady Be Good, I Hadn’t Anyone 
’Til You, My Happiness and many 

others have been whirled hundreds of 
times on my record player. Two other 
Ella Fitzgerald discs—Y ou Won't Be 
Satisfied and Can Anyone Explain— 
give me the greatest lift possible, 
perhaps because the platters have on 
them another great favorite of mine 
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and a friend of many, many years, 
Louis Armstrong. 

Any song “‘Satch’’ does knocks me 
out. That includes the old numbers 
he does like Lazy River and Rockin’ 
Chair and the new ditties he has been 
recently playing around with like 
C'est Si Bon and Blueberry Hill. 

The minute Louis starts to sing, 
his lovable personality, his great in- 
dividuality and his delirious delivery 
hold me spellbound. As I listen, I 
realize that this man is all music and 
that there has never been anyone like 
him before. Likely there isn’t ever 
going to be anyone like him again. 
He is it. And when he starts to blow 
that horn, I’m gone! 

Louis and I have worked together 
in a couple of movies and have had 
a lot of laughs together. Some years 
ago we were in a picture called Pen- 
nies From Heaven. More recently, 
one called Here Comes The Groom 
which will be released soon. Louis 
and I have done lots of radio pro- 
grams together and his performances 
are always outstanding. He ambles 
into rehearsal and by showtime he has 
the whole gang in stitches with his 
remarks and musical tricks. Yes, he’s 
great on radio, in movies, on records, 
in person, and he'll be great on tele- 
vision. Fact about it, he'll be great 
on whatever they think of next. He's 
a natural in every medium of enter- 
tainment. 

Oft-times when Louis is traveling 
on one of his many trips overseas, 
I get an amusing note or postcard 
from him. I recall one postcard he 
sent me from Sweden while he was 
on a recent European tour. It read: 
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Bernard-Keith 


Satchmo and Bing do a little harmonizing together 


Dear Papa: 

Everything is “Skoal” in this 

country and I want to tell you 

I’m the “Skoalinest’’ man. you 

ever saw. 

Satchmo 

I guess Louis had a good time in 
Sweden. That fellow should have a 
good time and enjoy himself wher- 
ever he goes, because he certainly 
dishes out much enjoyment. 

Though I’ve worked with Louis a 
lot, I'd never done a phonograph 
record with him until Gone Fishing. 
Guess it’s because Decca had never 
been able to trap us both at the same 
time. Have done lots of recordings 
with the Mills Brothers though— 
radio programs too. It would be hard 
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to find a more talented and coopera- 
tive quartet than these lads. 

Beside the Mills Brothers, I have 
waxed a number of hits on records 
with other Negro artists like Louis 
Jordan and his Tympany Five, Eddie 
Heywood and Lionel Hampton. Many 
of the tunes I have sung on records 
were composed by Negroes. I have 
also used some arrangements by Ne- 
groes on my recordings. Just recently, 
I pressed a ditty scored by Sy Oliver, 
titled Marshmallow World. The side 
has sold very well in record marts. 
But that is to be expected of any work 
of Sy’s. He is a very talented note 
juggler and I’ve known him ever 
since he did many of Tommy Dor- 
sey’s arrangements years ago. 
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Negroes have long been steady and 
welcome guests on my radio pro- 
grams. Not long ago on the Chester- 
field show, Nat “King” Cole and the 
trio dropped in for a visit. Nat and 
I somehow got to kicking around 
tunes, trying to find a good duet for 
the show. Finally we settled for 
Sam's Song, the tune I recorded with 
my oldest boy, Gary. Nat did Gary’s 
part and we just had a lot of fun with 
the song. Later in the same program, 
Nat sang his classic version of Mona 
Lisa and it stopped the show, as well 
it should, because his delivery of the 
tune has no equal. 

Guest stints are not the only roles 
Negroes have had on my radio shows. 
Regularly on the air with me for 
many years, I had the Charioteers. 
There was a vocal group that was 
always a big hit in nightclubs and 
theaters too. Not long ago on tele- 
vision, I saw a former member of that 
unit, a fellow named Billy Williams. 
He has formed a new quartet under 
his name which is proving to be quite 
a sensation on TV’s Show of Shows. 
Billy is a great performer and will 
always do well. 

There are many other Negro enter- 
tainers I know of like Billy Williams 
—full of talent and consistently good. 

One thing I’ve noted particularly 
about most Negro performers is that 
sincere spiritual feeling they show for 
their work which has been called 


“soul” in want for a better name. 
They actually seem to get as much 
kick out of putting on their acts as 
do the many fans who are made 
happy by their efforts. 

But not only do Negro show peo- 
ple work with great spirit. They are 
also in the habit of performing their 
footlight tasks with what I think is a 
wonderful ease of effort. That strikes 
me as being good for show business. 
For, where I am concerned, an easy 
atmosphere makes for happy results 
all around—with the man who pays 
to see the show as well as with the 
performers. 

This apparent lack of effort with 
which a great many Negro entertain- 
ers perform has, at least, made my 
work with them unusually pleasant. 
I detest making work out of work. 

Negroes have brought a lot that’s 
worthwhile to the art of show busi- 
ness in America. Surely what they 
have contributed gives them full right 
to expect nothing but the best from 
the industry in return. 

And, the way I see it, they'll get 
just that before too very long. For 
I have no doubts that the people 
who operate show business in the 
U.S. will not stop short of repaying 
in full the profession’s big debt to 
the Negro. 

The current excellent progress of 
Negroes in every major show medium 
assures me of that. 
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Much is made nowadays of the Negro who passes, 


but for those who do not wish to pass 
there are also problems 


RIDING 
THE COLOR LINE 


BY ARCHIBALD J. CAREY, JR. 


UCH is being said and written 
today about the Negro who 
passes. But for those of us 

who are fair enough to be mistaken 
for white, yet have no desire to be 
anything but what God made us, 
there is the problem of remaining a 
Negro. 

Everytime we walk down the street, 
enter a restaurant, apply for a job, we 
tide the invisible color line. We are 
constantly being mistaken for white, 
eternally explaining why we are not 
dark. And it is sometimes more dif- 
ficult to prove that one is a Negro 
than it is to pretend that one is not. 
As a red-headed, fair-skinned, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal minister, 
who is a practicing lawyer and a city 
councilman besides, I have had my 
share of unusual racial experiences 
and opportunities. 

Being a light Negro is nothing to 
be ashamed of, but it is nothing to 
boast about either. For me, it is 
sometimes downright inconvenient, 
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like the time the railroad agent ac- 
cused me of using somebody else’s 
book because mine was stamped, 
“colored.” 

My mother used to tell me, “You 
have many ancestors. They came 
from England, Ireland, France and 
Africa. You should be equally proud 
of them all.” 

My grandfathers were both once 
slaves. On my mother’s side was a 
fair-skinned man who served in the 
Georgia Legislature and was post- 
master of Athens, Georgia by ap- 
pointment of President Garfield. My 
father’s father was a handsome giant, 
tan of color and one of the most 
powerful preachers the African Meth- 
odist Church ever produced in 
Georgia. 

My mother, father, three sisters 
and brother are all light enough to 
pass, although we have many rela- 
tives, who, because of their beautiful 
Indian complexions, are the envy of 
us all. 


We 
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‘My father, the late Bishop Archi- 
bald J. Carey, not only looked like a 
white man, but so closely did he re- 
semble Teddy Roosevelt that he was 
often mistaken for the famous Rough 
Rider. The Roosevelt bank, with 
which Dad did business, carried the 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt on its 
checks. I was with him one day 
when he presented one of his checks 
at a downtown store. Gasped the 
clerk, “I’ve seen checks with men’s 
names printed on them, but this is the 
first time I’ve seen one where a man 
had his picture on it too!” 

And when my father addressed the 
Ecumenical Conference in London in 
1921, he was introduced as a “white 
man working as a missionary among 
Negroes.” 

Our family tree can be traced back 
to Thomas Jefferson on my father’s 
side (there is an Archibald “Cary” 
buried in Westminster Abbey). On 
my mother’s side, through the Gou- 
vains of South Carolina, it goes all 
the way back to Napoleon. There 
are African. chiefs too, but history 
does not record their names. 

Yet, because I have always been 
proud of my Negro blood and have 
dedicated my life to fighting for Ne- 
gro justice, I have been denied the 
right to purchase a home in a white 
area and I have lost clients who 
sought me as their lawyer, but re- 
jected me when they learned that I 
was a Negro, and I have been refused 
admittance to a college fraternity. 
(They “rushed” me and then dropped 
me when they “found out.”’) 

I found early in life that my color 
(or lack of it) could also be an asset ; 


that because I am seemingly white, I 
often hear things not meant for Ne- 
gro ears and some things I say in the 
Negro’s behalf are far more effective 
than the same pronouncements com- 
ing from a recognizable Negro. 

In 1919 when I was a boy of 11, 
I had an unforgettable experience. It 
was a dramatic example of one of the 
advantages of being a ‘white Negro.” 
In the month of May my father and 
I went to a garage in a small town 
just outside of Chicago to get our 
car which had been left there when it 
developed mechanical trouble the 
night before. It did not take the 
garage owner long to launch into the 
subject which was uppermost in his 
mind. 

“These Niggers are getting up- 
pity,” he said heatedly. “And we're 
gonna put ’em in their places even if 
we have to kill a few to do it!” 

“Is that so,” said my father. ‘‘What 
are they doing?” 

Encouraged by my father’s obvious 
interest, the man proceeded to en- 
large upon the imaginary faults of 
the Negro, and described in detail a 
plan to raid the neighborhood on the 
Fourth of July, using fireworks dis- 
plays as a camouflage. 

My dad got all the information he 
could, paid the bill for the car, and 
we hurried home. For the next few 
weeks I accompanied him as he cam- 
paigned all over the South Side warn- 
ing Negroes of the impending at- 
tack. The infamous Chicago riot did 
not start on the Fourth as planned, 
but broke out two weeks later on 
July 24th. That the casualties were 
no heavier, was partly due to Dad's 
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advance warning, made possible be- 
cause a Negro-hating garage owner 
thought he was white... 

One does not often have the op- 
portunity to thwart riots, but hardly 
a day goes by that I.am unable to cor- 
rect some white person in their racial 
thinking, or put.a dent in someone’s 
prejudices. Most people, I. find, are 
spineless on the point of race, and 
much. of what they say and how they 
act are attempts to seek approval. 
When challenged, they invariably re- 
verse their position to concur with 


the trend, like the Great Lakes sailor 
I picked up in my car one stormy day 
and brought to Chicago. 

As Negroes had been only recently 

admitted to the Nayal Training cen- 
ter, I asked the lad how they were 
getting along. _ 
“OK, I guess,” indifferently. 
“What do you mean by that?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, you know how they are. 
They're all lazy, stupid and igno- 
rant.” 

“Are any of them in your unit?” 


David Jackson 


Archibald J. Carey, Jr. 
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“No.” 

‘Have you met any of them?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you say they are 
lazy, stupid and ignorant?” 

“Oh, everybody knows that.” 

“I don’t know it,” I said gently. 
“I’m a Negro and I’m not lazy nor 
stupid.” (I deliberately made no men- 
tion of my intelligence.) 

The young sailor dropped his head 
and turned very red. “I’m sorry, 
Mister. I don’t really feel that way.” 

“Then why did you say it?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I 
guess I thought that was what you 
wanted me to say, and I was riding 
in your car.” 

Reactions to my revelation of race 
are odd and varied, but never dull. 
About the most dignified recovery 
was that of a business man I met on 
a train while enroute to Little Rock 
for a special session of the General 
Conference of the AME Church. 
When I went to the diner for lunch, 
it was filled and I was told to wait in 
the club car. I had not been there 
long before a white man joined me. 

“I guess you can’t eat here until 
all the Niggers are served,” he ob- 
served. 

“Perhaps they were here first,” I 
said. 

“What's the matter with your he 
asked, irritably. 

ve just believe in first come, first 
served,” I replied. 

At that moment a Chicago judge 
(a white Texan, by the way) whom 
I knew well entered the car and soon 
we were discussing the conference. 
From our conversation the other man 
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was made well aware of my race. He 
preceded me into the diner, and 
was already seated when I entered. 
As the steward directed me to a ta- 
ble the man beckoned to me and in- 
sisted that I have lunch with him. 
Our conversation was most congenial, 
with not one reference made to race. 

Occasionally the situation is re- 
versed and it is I who am surprised. 
That happened one day when a white 
beggar came to my door. After I 
gave him what little change I had, he 
said, “Thank you. These Niggers 
around here won't give me nothing.” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” I answered. 
“I gave you money and I’m a Negro.” 

“Oh, I was just fooling,” he 
grinned. ‘And to tell you the truth, 
Mister, I’m one too!” 

In the South where color is the de- 
termining factor in the segregation of 
the races, I have found whites to be 
especially unwilling to believe me 
when I tell them I am not white. 

One time I boarded an Alabama 
bus enroute to Talladega, and sat 
down in the next to the last seat back. 
Busy putting the finishing touches on 
the speech I was to make at Talladega 
College that afternoon, I did not no- 
tice that the bus was filling up and 
that Negroes were standing in the 
aisle until the driver came back and 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

“Come up front,” he said, motion- 
ing to the empty seats ahead of me, 
seats Negroes dared not occupy as 
long-as I, a “white” man, sat behind 
them. 

“I’m all right,” I answered. 

“No,” he insisted, “‘you must come 
up front.” 
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“But I’m where I belong,” I 
argued. 

“No you aren’t,” he said, firmly, 
reaching at the same time for my bag 
and taking it to a rack above the seat 
just across from his. I followed with- 
out further protest. 

The driver chatted amiably all the 
way to Talladega, and when he pulled 
up in front of the combination store 
and station, he jumped down and 
courteously put my bag on the side- 
walk. When I alighted from the 
bus a large delegation of Negroes 
who were there to meet me, rushed 
up to embrace me and I embraced 
them. When I looked back at the 
driver before I was taken away by my 
friends, he was still standing beside 
his bus, mouth open. 

Race, it seems, matters only when 
it is visible or known. I have de- 
veloped enduring friendships with 
white people who have told me that 
they would never have had anything 
to do with me in the first place had 
they known I was a Negro. But their 
whole outlook on the race question 
has been changed by discovering that 
Negroes were just like everybody else. 
One friendship, in particular, which 
began on the assumption that I was 
white, has had most gratifying re- 
sults. When Sam and I were stu- 
dents together at the University of 
Chicago, he “‘defended” me before a 
crowd of fellows, shouting, ‘‘Arch is 
no Nigger!’ Later, my father got 
him a job so that he could remain in 
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school. To escape the anti-Semitism 
of Chicago, Sam fled to Kansas where 
he took over a broken-down manu- 
facturing plant. He is now a mil- 
lionaire and the state’s leading lib- 
eral. Because we “educated” him, 
he employs Negroes in every depart- 
ment of his tremendous business. 
When I visit his town, I am an hon- 
ored guest in his home, and he in- 
vites the leading citizens to meet me. 

I have changed the course of many 
conversations in club cars, smoking 
rooms, arid hotel lobbies, by speaking 
respectfully of Negroes without dis- 
closing my racial identity. Because 
I am fair, I have never been refused 
service in a restaurant or hotel. And 
when other Negroes are discriminated 
against in my presence, I have never 
failed to obtain courteous treatment 
for them, although I usually let it be 
known that I am a lawyer who will 
bring suit, but would rather not be 
forced to embarrass my guests. 

I make it a practice never to tell 
dialect jokes to white audiences, or to 
contribute in any way to racial cari- 
catures. 

I am proud of my Negro blood and 
make no apologies for the color of 
my skin. The other day my four-year- 
old daughter, Carolyn, was told by 
her little friends at nursery school 
that she was too fat. ‘“What’s wrong 
with that?” she asked. “Only dogs 
like bones.” 

I am looking forward to her an- 
swer to her first question about color. 
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Back Door 


ON’T EVER be sorry for a fat 
woman unless she’s suffering 
from an aching corn. 

The buxom ladies have always 
been one up on their skinnier sisters 
and if one bleats that she is unhappy, 
call the police, the UN or the 
NAACP for she’s crying with a loaf 
of bread under her arm. 

Looking around, and upon second 
or third thought, it appears as if un- 
happiness has no place in the mental 
armor of a woman on the hefty side 
for she has background and ample 
reason, almost as ample as her size, 
for not being upset over anything, 
least of all a man. It appears that 
few, very few, of the large ladies, 
when the matter has been stripped to 
its essential details, can offer legiti- 
mate complaint that they are without 
domestic company. 

. Some years ago, a Harlem sidewalk 
statistical outfit decided on the spur 
of the moment to make an on-the- 
spot study of unhappiness among fat 
women. Their decision had been 
conditioned a few hours before in a 
local bar where a swarm of glamour 
girls, lean and thin ones, short and 
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tiny ones had put on a daily routine 
of man-hunting. Such activity! Such 
running back and forth, in and out, 
to and fro on the part of these 
damsels who seemed in actual anguish 
or sheer frustration at the failure of 
their individual campaigns to come 
out of the place as conquerors or with 
a man’s arm in theirs. 

Many of them had been in the 
saloon from early in the afternoon, 
taking up positions of vantage at the 
bar with the appurtenances of the 
lonely woman campaigning for a per- 
manent kill at hand, such as lipstick, 
eyebrow pencils, cigarets, combs and 
a solitary bottle of beer courageously 
hoping and waiting to be changed 
into scotch and soda. 

_ The few men who had appeared in 
the earlier hours of the long after- 
noon had been of the variety that 
has no visible means of support and 
consequently, are police bait. They 
included numbers runners, moochers, 
barroom soldiers of fortune, short 


‘change artists, all-night poker players 


out for a spot of air, after-hours joint 
habitues, horse players and those out 
to catch a “good one” early. Suiting 
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action to the situation at hand, the 
thin girls had gone to work with 
characteristic vigor and vim ‘to see 
what they could cull in the line of a 
possible boy friend or even a husband 
from this motley array. Many had 
gone through this familiar routine 
each and every. afternoon with the 
same fellows, knowing full well that 
the results would in the net be fruit- 
less save for a possible scotch and 
soda offering as appeasement because 
the guy was looking around himself 
for somebody permanent and _pros- 
perous to latch himself onto. 

The size 110, 115 and 120 pound 
ladyfolk who work harder keeping 
skinny than they do trying to get a 
job, it was found, have persistently 
pursued the Harlem breakfast diet of 
juice, coffee and a cigaret and a big, 
healthy hope for a steak later on in 
the day. 

Their faces were pinched in the 
gnawing fear that they would go into 
old age and emerge as old maids 
without having snatched a man of 
their own. They warred among them- 
selves with the catty conversation of 
their breed trying to jockey any that 
looked lucky out of position. 

The sidewalk statisticians who had 
been inside looking for free drinks 
themselves, also had noted four or 
five fat women at the bar or at the 
tables. Each had a man who had a 
look of annoyance on his face because 
of the constant threat of male com- 
petitors who hovered about. Each 
knew if he got up to move around 
or to answer the telephone, his heavy 
companion would still not be alone. 


‘And it was also perceived that the fat 
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women were well dressed, had that 
smug, satisfied look on their faces 
that can only come from a conscious- 
ness of the fact that they are being 
well cared for and loved. 

The flurry of excited activity 
among the “perfect figure’ women, 
trim, slim and racy, chasing up and 
down the place from one clot of 
males to another disturbed them not. 
To them the world was all right and 
they were happy to be in it. There 
was no strained, alarmed look on 
their countenances as they shifted 
their heavy hips to more comfortable 
positions and laughed, chortled and 
grinned in contented glee without a 
care or problem to unnerve them. 

Starting with the theatre, the statis- 
ticians uncovered the fact that one of 
the very large Peters Sisters now ap- 
parently living permanently in Paris, 
is happily wed as the act makes a big 
hit in the hearts of the French. Also 
in Europe, they noted, is June Rich- 
mond, a portly purveyor of humor 
whose domestic tears, if any, are of 
the crocodile kind. 

They remembered they had heard 
the expansive Ada Brown, Baby 
Hines, Velma Middleton, highly 
cherished vocalist with the Louis 
Armstrong All-Stars; Ethel Waters, 
Empress of the Negro actresses and 
singers; the robust Dinah Washing- 
ton, queen of the jukeboxes, all sing 
torrid songs about how “my man 
loves me” and so forth. They com- 
pared these positive lyrical assurances 
of substantiality on the romantic 
front with the songs of the thin or 
skinny singers. The difference was 
apparent for the “‘size 12s’ almost 
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invariably chant laments about how 
“my man don’t love me,” and “he 
must be big and strong, the man I 
love ...” In the latter connection, 
she appears to be waiting, sometimes, 
perpetually for a man to come along. 

The jukeboxes in the barrelhouse 
circuits around the land blare night 
and afternoon with recorded observa- 
tions from singers, in the majority 
fat women, on the fact that they are 
being loved or have such delights in 
prospect or at their beck and call. 
The skinny women, the investigators 
were able to conclude, live in a sort 
of frustrated state of suspended ani- 
mation in regards to their inner long- 
ing to get a man with a job, a car 
and a house to which he holds the 
key. 

Most of the social dowagers, it was 
brought out, are women with expan- 
sive gitths; the amen corners from 
which the reverends get their most 
vociferous and heavy financial sup- 
port are composed in the main of 
sisters on the portly side. In the pro- 
fessional world, the fat women, as in 
the social and religious, have homes, 
men slaving day or night to keep 
them in whatever luxury their pay 
checks permit. Even the funeral of a 
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fat woman brings more attendance 
than the demise of one “lean and 
hungry’’ looking. 

Paintings pictures from 
ancient times, including works of the 
masters, have all portrayed the ideal 
woman as being “big and strong,” if 
not actually fat. Historically, it has 
been brought out that following big 
wars and during the conflict, the sol- 
dier or sailor more often than not 
shows his preference for the woman 
with heft. 

Wynonie Harris, the blues singer, 
made a tremendous hit with his re- 
cording of 1 Want a Big Fat Mama 
several years ago, a song many skinny 
ones secretly resented, although they 
showed up with countenances radiant 
in smiles when the tune was played in 
the bars so as not to unmask their 
resentment at this threat to their 
happiness. 

Louis Jordan, the blues singing 
bandleader, once remarked, “‘I’ve 
never seen an unhappy fat woman.” 

“Big fat mama with the meat hang- 
ing on her bones,” runs the classic 
blues line, repeating the line for em- 
phasis and concluding with, “every 
time she shakes it, skinny woman lose 
her home.” 


A SLEEPY, WEARY MALE PARENT was walking the floor at 
2 A. M., crooning to a wailing infant in his arms, when a knock 
sounded at the door. It was the tenant from the floor below and 
he was carrying a pair of new shoes. 

“Friend,” he said plaintively, ‘‘as long as you're going to be walk- 
ing anyway, I wonder if you’d mind breaking in these shoes for me.” 


Twaddle 
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This is the heart-warming story of Jo Baker’s rise to fame 
as told by one of those who helped the St. Louis girl 
when she first came to Broadway as a shy kid of 15 


HOW JO BAKER 
GOT STARTED 


BY NOBLE SISSLE 


VERY performer yearns to be 
accepted as a star in his or her 
native land and to know the joy 

of success at home. 

Josephine Baker is a fabulous in- 
ternational star, possibly the greatest 
of all. She has been a star for many 
years but no one knows better than I 
how unhappy she has been about her 
past American appearances. This, 
however, is the first time that she has 
been given an opportunity in Amer- 
ica to show her artistry, unhampered 
by faulty presentation. 

But that all goes to make her pres- 
ent triumph in America all the more 
significant, because knowing her 
fighting spirit and dogged determina- 
tion to succeed, I believe her dissat- 
isfaction with her previous Broadway 
appearances spurred her on to work 
harder to develop her voice, her tim- 


NOBLE SISSLE, orchestra leader, com- 
poser and former vaudeville partner of 
Eubie Blake wrote many popular songs 
and such famous revues as Shuffle Along 
and Chocolate Dandies, 
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ing and her knowledge of many 
languages. 

After 30 years of climbing to fame 
she has arrived at the pinnacle of her 
success with the quintessence of artis- 
try that only a Josephine Baker could 
ever hope to achieve. She will go 
down in show business history as one 
of the greatest artists of all time, 
fully matured, enchanting and glori- 
ously endowed with the best attri- 
butes of her profession. 

Few know the inside story of the 
struggle of this great little lady from 
her first step up the ladder of fame. 
I was fortunate to have been one of 
those who guided her in her debut on 
the legitimate stage, and all through 
her fabulous career, both here and 
abroad. I have had the pleasure of 
advising her and rendering service to 
her at several perplexing crises when 
the right decision was highly impor- 
tant. 

My first contact with Josephine 
Baker sounds like a scene from a mo- 
tion picture scenario. It was at the 
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stage door of the old Dunbar Theater 
in Philadelphia during the month of 
March in 1921. Flournoy Miller, 
Aubrey Lyles, Eubie Blake and my- 
self were breaking in Shuffle Along 
and our producers John Cort and 
J. J. Shubert had come over to see if 
the show was ready for its New York 
premiere. They both had agreed that 
the show was ready, the cast was all, 
excited and it had gotten all over 
Philadelphia that Shvffle Along was 
going to Broadway—the first all- 
Negro show to hit Broadway in over 
a decade. 

We were short of chorus girls and 
among the new ones brought in that 
day by some of our own chorines was 
a slender, nervous little girl whose 
big brown eyes shone like saucers as 
the raindrops clustered on her tender 
olive skin. There she stood shivering 
in the cold March rain which was 
coming down in torrents oytside the 
doorway to the alley. 

Two members of our show—Mr. 
and Mrs. Caldwell—had seen this 
young girl in a tabloid show at the 
nearby Gibson Theater and as they 
raved about her work the little girl's 
face brightened. Just as we were 
about to say ‘yes you may join our 
show,” my partner Miller suddenly 
called me aside and said, ‘“‘Sissle, that 
kid looks awfully young to me.” 
Then came the tragedy because when 
asked how old she was, she unwit- 
tingly replied, “I’m 15.” 

When we told the girl that we could 
not use her because of her age, that 
there was a New York law prohibit- 
ing the use of chorus girls under the 
age of 16, she broke down. Big tears 
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filled her eyes and with drooping 
head looking like a wilted flower, 
she slowly turned, half stumbling, 
down the steps leading to the stage 
door exit. 

We stood there watching her—the 
four of us—as she slowly walked 
down the alleyway leading to the 
street. We could hear the sobs, first 
faintly then bursting forth in a flood 
of grief. As she stood at the gate her 
lithe body seemed to falter slightly. 
Then without even looking back she 
disappeared into the rain. That was 
one of the most poignant experiences 
of my life, an unforgettable first 
meeting with one who was destined 
to become a great international star. 

Six months after Shuffle Along had 
opened on Broadway dnd had be- 
come a hit, we followed the pattern 
of all Broadway successes and organ- 
ized a road company to play one- 
nighters. My partners helped me to 
rehearse and produce the road com- 
pany but because of our strenuous 
schedule in the New York company 
we had not seen our second baby. 

The road company of Shuffle Along 
was receiving excellent notices but 
like all troupes there was a constant 
changing of personuel. We had be- 
gun to receive some of the press clip- 
pings and we began to read about a 
certain unprogrammed chorus girl on 
the end of the line whose mugging 
and ad lib clowning as the chorus 
exited from the stage was stopping 
the show. Her name was never men- 
tioned in the newspaper stories. Two 
weeks later we brought the show into 
Brooklyn for a Wednesday matinee 
so that we could catch the full per- 
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formance of our road company. We 
discovered that the chorus girl who 
had been drawing rave notices was 
the same young lady we met in Phila- 
delphia six months previous. She 
was Josephine Baker. 

The minute she saw us coming 
backstage a downcast look appeared 
on her face. Josephine puckered up 
her lips and said, ‘Please Mr. Sissle! 
Don't fire me... I’m 16 now.” 
She was such a sweet kid you couldn't 
help but like her. She jumped up 
and hugged Flournoy Miller and 
then she embraced me. She was so 
filled with joy when we told her it 
was all right for her to stay that she 
burst forth with tears of jubilation. 
We also told her that when the num- 


ber two company closed for the sum- . 


mer that she could come to the Broad- 
way show. 

Thus Josephine Baker became our 
protege with each of us sharing in 
the task of guiding Josephine through 
her introduction to show business. 
For the next three years she was un- 
der our personal guidance and we 
enjoyed helping her to become an 
artist. She was a wonderful girl and 
in all my years of experience in 
coaching performers I have never 
seen such a dynamic human being. 
She responded sweetly to disciplinary 
measures and always expressed ap- 
preciation for every little thing done 
for her. On many occasions I was 
a little stern but Josephine Baker 
never rebelled. 

Always apologetic for mistakes 
made, Josephine realized everything 
was being done to bring out the best 
in her. Her natural creative ability 
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made it a pleasure to work with her 
and I can’t remember ever losing my 
patience with her. Whenever she for- 
got something that had been taught 
her it was immediately replaced with 
something more exciting. Her talents 
seemed to have been God-given be- 
cause whenever she hit the stage her 
magnetic personality exploded direct- 
ly into the audience. 

Many times we watched her from 
the wings of the stage and Josephine 
would be bubbling over with such a 
variety of emotionally inspired antics 
—none of which she remembered 
when she came off stage—that it was 
difficult to keep up with them. I then 
undertook the task of routining her 
steps and cute tricks of showmanship 
so that they would follow in climax- 
ing sequences. Watching her from 
the wings I made notations of every- 
thing she did and would later discuss 
these things with her. 

Even though it was often tedious 
I was more than amused at some of 
the incidents which followed. I 
would say, “Now, Josephine, do it 
this way,” and she would say, “All 
right, I have it.” She would never 
do the routine as we had discussed 
it and not because she wanted to be 
contrary. It was only because her 
emotions were beyond her control. 
When she hit the stage it was with 
reckless abandon and on every occa- 
sion her dancing would stop the 
show cold. 

Josephine Baker had difficulty re- 
membering her dance routines but 
usually she replaced the steps we had 
taught her with something entirely 
new and more spectacular. She would 
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come off stage with the audience 
screaming and applauding and with 
her face lighted up with joy. Once 
when she saw me scowling at her 
when she came off in the wing she 
asked, ‘Did I do the steps right that 
time?”” And I would remind Jose- 
phine that she had done something 
new. She would open her big beau- 


tiful eyes, put her hands over her, 


mouth and start giggling. Then she'd 
say, ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Sissle, but I'll 
remember next time.” 

Josephine worked in Shuffle Along 
for an entire season before she was 
able to stick to her routine but she 
was beginning to learn the difference 


between a talented performer and a 
finished artist. She began to realize 
that a finished artist always knew 
exactly what to do next and could 
weave a pattern of tricks and effects 
into an interesting sequence so as to 
arouse an audience. That was the be- 
ginning of Josephine Baker's tech- 
nique of holding an audience spell- 
bound; we began to look upon her as 
a-tising. starlet. 

She began to learn that an artist 
really loses herself in her work yet 
never to the point of losing control 
or contact with the audience. That 
is where Josephine Baker has arrived 
at the present time. She is the com- 


ayne's Studto 


Josephine Baker and Noble Sissle 
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plete master of herself. She knows 
every trick in the trade. She is like a 
magician who unfolds his magic art 
with spontaneous abandon. 

Today, after her triumphs in Eu- 
rope and the world she still uses 
some of the same steps, antics and 
those sparks of humor which came 
from her soul 30 years ago, but with 
a new finesse and dignity. She is 
now one of the greatest experts in 
timing. One of the secrets of Jose- 
phine Baker’s tremendous success is 
that she loves her work and gains 
from it tremendous enjoyment. That 
is the secret of her hypnotic power 
over an audience. 

It is my opinion that Josephine has 
never allowed her spirit to row up. 
She has kept her heart young, always 
filled with a deep spiritual force, 
forever grateful to people for what 
they have done for her and deriving 
great pleasure from doing things for 
others without expecting publicity or 
personal gain. 

There is no doubt that Josephine 
Baker today is one of the most pub- 
licized personalities in the world. Her 
recognition as an international star 
came by long hours of study and 


work. I don’t think that she has ever 
given a bad performance, from the 
beginning of her career as a chorus 
girl until the present day. She earned 
$125 per week as a chorus girl in 
Shuffle Along during the show’s sec- 
ond season—at that time a record. 

As a chorus girl, Josephine Baker 
was worth the salary of a principal 
because she was an unusual box-office 
draw. In many cities where we played 
people would ask before buying a 
ticket, “Is the little chorus girl on the 
end of the line who crosses her eyes 
still in the show?’’ As I look back 
over her years of struggle it is heart- 
warming to know that I had a small 
part in shaping her career at its be- 
ginning. 

Her tenderness of heart and true 
humanitarian spirit places her in a 
rare category. She is deeply aroused 
over racial bigotry and human injus- 
tice everywhere and has devoted much 
of her time to fighting racial discrim- 
ination. Her triumphs debunk the 
old adage that “a prophet is with- 
out honor save in his own country.” 
Josephine Baker is truly an interna- 
tional apostle of good will and hu- 
man equality. 


A PREACHER who was popular with his congregation explained 
his success as the result of a silent prayer which he offered each 
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Amen! 
time he took the pulpit. It ran thus: 
“Lord, fill my mouth with worthwhile stuff, 
And nudge me when 
I've said enough.” 
AUGUST 1951 
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A missionary who fought leprosy 
in an African colony 
tells an unforgettable story of hope 


I'LL NEVER FEAR 
LEPROSY AGAIN 


BY ARTHUR PAYTON 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest 


SHALL never forget Rosa. Her 
I white hair contrasted sharply 

against her wrinkled black skin. 
Her clothes had been repaired so 
often it was impossible to guess which 
was patch and which original cloth. 
And she was about 70. 

Rosa sold groundnuts at the door 
of my house. She wouldn't sell them 
to me. Perhaps it was because I was 
a missionary, but every morning when 
I came out to begin my rounds she 
would smile and give me three or 
four of them. 

One day a friend saw me accept the 


nuts. With a look of horror he 
knocked them out of my _ hand. 
“Never,” he snapped, “do that 
again. 


I was startled and annoyed. “Why 
not?”’ I demanded. 

“Because Rosa,” he said, “is a 
leper.” 

I was frightened stiff. I admit it. 
Like nine out of ten who will read 
these words, I thought of leprosy as 
something vile and accursed. 
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A few days later Dr. Ernest Muir, 
one of the world’s foremost special- 
ists on leprosy, came to visit our 
island. I told him about Rosa. He 
laughed at my fears. 

“There are two kinds of leprosy,” 
he said. “Infectious and non-infec- 
tious. Rosa has the kind that attacks 
the nerves and cannot be transmitted. 
But avy case of leprosy, infectious 
or not, can be treated medically. Fear 
of it is simply a barbaric hangover— 
a greater danger than the disease 
itself.” 

Thus assured, I continued to accept 
Rosa’s groundnuts. But I kept won- 
dering what Dr. Muir meant when 
he spoke of fear of leprosy being a 
barbaric hangover. 

I found out in 1944 when I signed 
up with the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association. My headquarters 
were the Uzuakoli Leprosy Settlement 
in Owerri Province of southeastern 
Nigeria. 

The Settlement was begun in 1933. 
Then it could care for only some 40 
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to 50 patients; but by the time I ar- 
rived, there were 1,600 in-patients 
and 23,000 out-patients being treated. 
This expansion was a real achieve- 
ment, especially since only two doc- 
tors, one nursing sister, two lay 
workers and about 15 African helpers 
comprise the entire staff. 

I was surprised at my first glimpse 
of Uzuakoli. The settlement is almost 
gaily colorful—terra-cotta for the 
sunbaked mud huts and bright green 
for the palm mat roofs. A mud 
church, seating 1000, is its core. 

Surrounding it is a school, a chil- 
dren’s feeding center, hospital and 
recreation ground. Around these, 
spreading like a fan, are the homes of 
the patients: Women’s Town, Mar- 
ried Quarters, Men’s Town. It is all 
comfortable and pleasant. 

Soon after I arrived, I met a young 
man of perhaps 30. He didn’t look 
to be suffering from leprosy, but 
stretching from one shoulder to the 
other and down to the small of his 
back was a horrible scar where he had 
been burned. I asked Dr. Ross, a 
jovial Northern Irishman in charge 
of the settlement, why he was there. 

Ross pointed to the edges of the 
scar. “Look,” ke said. On the un- 
burned skin, spreading outward, were 
little patches of lighter-colored skin. 
The marks of leprosy. 

“Then how did you get burned?” 
I asked the patient. 

Glancing nervously over his shoul- 
der, he told me that a witch doctor 
had treated him for leprosy by the 
use of fire. 

Later, through bribing some of the 
patients with rice and chickens to re- 
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enact the witch doctor’s fire “cure,” 
I learned how it was done. 

Our make-believe victim was a 
small boy of 11. His name was David. 
His parents first took him to the chief, 
and the headmen informed them that 
their son had leprosy. The chief, 
frowning, nodded and said he would 
have to consult his own special ju-ju. 
These were two inverted clay pots on 
a tripod under a tiny palm shelter. 

Everyone gathered around solemn- 
ly. The chief poured palm wine over 
the ju-ju, mumbling incantations. He 
followed this by bleeding a cockerel 
to death over the pots. 

Then all were silent while the chief 
listened for “voices” to advise him 
what action to take. Finally he 
nodded. The “voices” had asked for a 
certain witch doctor and the chief 
sent one of the men to fetch him. 

The witch doctor was a wizened 
little pigmy, dressed in a postage- 
stamp loin cloth and nothing else. In 
a bag over his shoulder he carried his 
drugs and instruments. Slowly and 
solemnly he walked into the group, 
his eyes fastened on the boy. Fear 
showed starkly on the face of every 
native. 

The witch doctor turned to David's 
father. “You must pay me five 
pounds,” he demanded. 

“Four,” the boy’s father offered. 

The pigmy turned to stalk away. 

“Five, then!” 

He turned back. David's father 
pretended to produce the five pounds 
and the witch doctor set up his own 
ju-ju—a single inverted pot. There 
were grunts, almost inaudible incanta- 
tions and now and then a weird, terri- 
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fying screech. He, too, poured palm 
wine and cockerel’s blood as an 
offering. 

All this time, the boy was being 
held firmly by two of the headsmen. 
The witch doctor turned to them. 
“Put the boy face down on the 
ground,” he ordered. They did so. 

The witch doctor produced a white 
powder from his bag and sprinkled it, 
over the leprous patch on the boy's 
right shoulder. Without warning, he 
suddenly pulled a large, flaming 
brand from the fire and plunged it 
towards the shoulder. 

“Stop!” I shouted. I knocked the 
brand out of his hands and away from 
the boy. This was what I wanted to 
know, but I had not counted on the 
fierce little witch doctor throwing 
himself so realistically into the part. 

Leprosy, like tuberculosis, is caused 
by a germ and is as old as history. 
But it wasn't until 1874 that Nor- 
wegian Dr. Gerhard Hansen discov- 
ered the lepra bacillus. Ever since 
that date medical scientists have been 
trying, without success, to grow it 
outside the human body. 

Next, they tried by svoculation to 
transmit the disease from human to 
human. That also failed. 

While it was once thought leprosy 
was ‘‘the touch of death,” it is known 
today that healthy adults are normally 
immune to it. It attacks successfully 
only when physical defenses are weak 
through other illness or directly 
through an open wound. 

When the lepra bacillus does in- 
vade, it can land on two possible 
beachheads—the nerves or the skin. 
Nerve leprosy wastes, deforms, crip- 
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ples and is non-infectious. Skin 
leprosy disfigures and spreads, car- 
rying with it ugly nodules of thick- 
ening skin. And it is infectious. It 
is important to remember that leprosy 
itself does not kill. It can cause 
wracking pain, it can distort and 
cripple, it can blind, but sufferers 
usually die from tuberculosis or kid- 
ney disease. Today, almost any case 
of leprosy can be cured. 

The classic, centuries-old treatment 
has been with the oil of the chaul- 
moogra, a tropical nut, but such cures 
were effective only in early cases. 

In the last two years, however, sul- 
phone drugs, injected by hypodermic 
syringes into the nerves and under 
the skin or given orally in tablet form, 
have been used with effects so star- 
tling that doctors hopefully believe 
they now have the salvation at hand 
for virtually every sufferer. 

It is no longer necessary to fear the 
disease. But since, it is estimated, 
there are more than 7,000,000 people 
who have leprosy in the world today 
and barely ten per cent of these can be 
treated with available resources, it can 
be seen that the need for money and 
manpower to carry on the work is 
gravely urgent. 

While it is true that one type of 
leprosy is infectious, the disease itself 
is rarely passed on to a healthy person. 
Babies are never born with leprosy, 
but children kept by infected parents 
for more than six months are likely 
to contract it within a few years. 

In adult cases the disease may lie 
dormant after infection for as long as 
25 years, but in spite of popular 
myths it cannot be caught from a fur 
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coat or a banana skin. And people 
who work among those suffering 
from leprosy do not become pariahs. 
They go home on leave regularly; 
they are perfectly normal; they are 
not carriers. 

One of our major jobs is to find 
early cases of leprosy and persuade 
them to come forward for treatment. 

My first experience at this was with 
an African Ibo clan where we had 
done no previous work. At first we 
met resistance. Then Dr. Ross had 
an idea. 

“T want to make it clear,” he said, 
“that we have come only to examine 
everybody for leprosy. We do not 
wish to take a census for the tax 
department.” 

The chief of the clan grinned. 
“That,” he said, “is different.” 

In three days we examined 3,000 
people. Seven in every 100 had 
leprosy, and one-fifth of the 210 were 
contagious. 

Without man power and money we 
have been able to cover only one-fifth 
of the area of Owerri Province. It is 
sad and frustrating to realize that 
with enough of both we could kill the 
threat of leprosy everywhere for ever. 

Once, for example, a woman was 
cast out from her home, her husband 
and her four children. She walked 40 
miles through deep bush to the gates 
of the Uzuakoli Settlement. She asked 
to be admitted. “Sorry,” she was told. 
“There isn’t room for even one 
more.’’ And there wasn’t. 

Next morning she was back at the 
settlement; but this time she was 
brought inside. She was dead. A 
bush policeman had found her, hang- 
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ing by the neck from a tree. Tragic 
as cases like this are, others help 
balance the picture. 

There are, for instance, the dis- 
charge ceremonies, when cured pa- 
tients are given certificates of good 
health and allowed to go home. The 
entire settlement, patients and staff, 
turns out in its Sunday best for the 
grand occasion. 

At one of these ceremonies, I saw a 
young married girl, one of the “grad- 
uates,”’ rise suddenly and hurry to- 
wards the operating theater. 

Twenty minutes later she was back. 
In her arms, incredible as it may 
seem, was her newly born baby. In 
that short time she had become a 
mother. 

Joyfully she waltzed forward to 
collect her certificate, happy in the 
knowledge that, if the event had 
occurred only a few short months 
before, she would have been separated 
from her child. Now it was hers for 
always. 

Often, while I worked at Uzuakoli, 
I heard patients speak with fearful 
awe of a place they called the Home 
of Leprosy. It was located in the 
Niger Delta. Sixty per cent of those 
who lived there suffered from leprosy. 

One day Dr. Ross and I went there 
in a canoe the natives had sent to 
fetch us. We were led into the town 
hall, a corrugated iron roof supported 
on stilts. There the chieftain set out 
three chairs for us and the entire 
village gathered round for the con- 
ference. 

Doc and I each made a speech, re- 
peating over and over again that they 
must take leprosy seriously. When 
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we finished, a young man in his 20's 
stepped forward from the crowd with 
a young woman. 

“Will doctor look at my wife?’’ he 
asked. 

Doc examined her. “How do you 
live?” he asked. 

“Together in a small house with 
our two children,” she said. 

“Then you must live in a separate 


part of the house and not mingle with ' 


the children. You have infectious 
leprosy.” 

Without another word the pair 
stepped back, tears streaming down 
their cheeks. As if by a signal, the 


crowd divided, leaving a wide path 


for them to walk through. Pathetic 
as it was, this was our first sign that 
our talks had been taken to heart. 

Suddenly, I thought of Rosa and 
the groundnuts she had given me and 
of how terribly frightened I had been. 
I couldn't help looking back over the 
years and laughing at myself about 
that. For here I was, in a district 
where six in every ten living mortals 
had the disease. I knew leprosy could 
be cured and that there is no reason 
to fear it. 

No, I shall never forget Rosa. Ina 
roundabout way she taught me a great 
deal. 

Copyright, 1950, Odhams Press, Ltd. 


Money Matters—It Really Does 


I AM TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 

I am not on speaking terms with the butcher. 

I am too small to buy a quart of ice cream. 

I am not large enough to purchase a box of candy. 

I am too small to buy a ticket to a movie. 

I am hardly fit for a tip, but—believe me, when I go to church on 
Sunday I am considered some money! 


Doris M. Norris, Pageant 
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Do You Remember « 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


OR as long as Big Bill Broonzy 

can remember he has had two 

burning ambitions: one, to go to 
college, the other, to sing at Carnegie 
Hall. 

In 1939 and again in 1940 
Broonzy appeared in concert with 
name bands at the world-famous mu- 
sic hall. 

Now, at the age of 58, the blues 
singer, guitarist, and composer is at 
last in college, but not as a student as 
he had dreamed. For the past year he 
has been employed as a janitor at 
Iowa State men’s dormitory, Friley 
Hall, where he is as much a part of 
campus life as anyone at the Mid- 
western college. Playing his guitar 
for student parties and other fun 
gathering occasions, the Mississippi- 
born minstrel has won an enviable 
place in the hearts of students and 
faculty alike. 

Big Bill began playing the fiddle 
when he was a kid down in Langdale, 
Arkansas where his folks moved 
when he was eight-years-old. 
I even made a fiddle of my own,” he 
says proudly. ‘I'd go out in the 
woods and get up on a stump and 
sing. Boys thought I was crazy. 
They'd say, ‘Boy, you're the craziest 
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guy in Langdale!’ But I used to tell 
them I was going to be great some 
day.” 

Bill meant it too, although the road 
to stardom was long with many de- 
tours and disappointments. In 1913 
he turned to the ministry. For three 
years he took a stab at sin and Satan, 
but when he realized his shortcom- 
ings, he gave it up. 

“Wasn't a bit of need of me trying 
to be a leader when I knowed I wasn’t 
educated,” he said, “so I put it 
down.” 

When the United States entered 
World War I, Bill was called to serve 
in France. There he joined the Hot 
Club, and with his singing and play- 
ing, became one of the most popular 
American Negroes in Paris. 

It wasn’t until after the war, while 
Bill was in Chicago, that he laid 
down his fiddle and took up the 
guitar. It was then that he began to 
compose and arrange songs to suit his 
own particular taste. In 1924 he 
made his first recordings, Big Bill 
Blues and House Rent Stomp. Both 
were hits, songs which he sang and 
played years later in Carnegie Hall. 

With those two numbers, Bill 
Broonzy began a brilliant career as a 
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composer. Now he has 265 blues to 
his credit. Few guitarists can boast 
of such a record. Just A Dream, 
Trucking Little Woman, Big Bill 
Boogie, Just Rocking, Martha, and 
Stop Lying To Your Daddy, are but 
a few of his better known composi- 
tions. 

Broonzy’s incentive for writing the 
blues stems from a deep and bitter 
memory of the days when he worked, 
on the railroad and at levee camps 


in Arkansas, as well as the never- 


break-even days on the tenant farms 
of the South. 

Says Bill, “When you work 12 
months out of the year as a farmer 
and don’t come out of debt, and the 
boss has to give you food on credit 
til the crop is sold, you can’t do 
nothing but get the blues.” 

From 1936 to 1950 he played in 
some of the biggest name bands in 
the country—Benny Goodman, Lio- 
nel Hampton, Count Basie, Louis 
Armstrong, Fats Waller, Tiny Brad- 
shaw, Teddy McCrae, Cab Calloway. 
Jimmy Lunceford, Bunk Johnson, to 
naine a few. 

Broonzy has also been on shows 
with such all-time greats as Hazel 
Scott, Josh White, Orson Welles 
and numerous others. For a few years 
he had a band of his own, and he was 
one of the Negro entertainers turned 
away from Constitution Hall back in 
the early ’40’s and who returned in a 
concert along with Miss Scott and 
others in 1946. 

The big  fellow’s soul-moving 
music has taken him to practically 
every swanky night club in the coun- 
try. In 1946 he sang before Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 
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Broonzy and his guitar 


All through his days of musical 
success, Bill Broonzy never gave up 
his desire for an education, but it was 
not until a year ago last June that he 
even got near a college campus. Bill 
was with a group that was playing a 
concert at the Iowa college when he 
was invited to stay at Iowa State and 
was offered a job. Tired of the lime- 
light, and still mindful of his dream, 
Bill eagerly accepted. 

“T may not be a student,’’ he says, 
“but I feel like I’m in college. My 
dreams have at last come true.” 
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The famous madames have long been dead, 


but their scarlet ‘deeds remain 
a part of ribald Americana 


FAMOUS 
NEGRO MADAMES 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


N a gray January in 1950 a 
doughty crew of New Orleans 
construction workers unloaded 

their rigging in front of a boarded-up, 
four-story rooming house at 325 
North Basin Street, stood gazing for 
a moment at its faded elegance, then 
quickly and resolutely went about the 
task of leveling it to the ground. 
Passersby paused and stopped either 
to gawk and hurry on or to rummage 
for souvenirs—a fragment of brick, a 
chunk of crumbling plaster, a sliver 
of wood. 

Mahogany Hall at long last had 
come to an inglorious end. Some re- 
membered it as one of the few te- 
maining landmarks in the fabulous 
history of jazz. To them it was a 
shrine inside whose walls was once 
heard the hot, throbbing music of 
celebrated jazz pioneers, Louis Arm- 
strong, King Oliver and Jelly Roll 
Morton. 

Others remembered it for what it 
was—a citadel of sin, a notorious par- 
lor house behind whose doors a scar- 
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let mulatto named Lulu White once 
lived and reigned as ‘“‘Queen” of the 
madames, reaping a fortune in the 
brisk amatory business of buying and 
selling love. Indeed it was one of the 
last remaining reminders of Ameri- 
ca’s lewd and lusty past, a final link 
with those blustery years of the red- 
light district when liquor and loving 
could be had for a price in the back- 
streets of almost any city. 

To today’s generation Lulu White 
is little more than an incredible leg- 
end. Her fabulous Mahogany Hall 
where wealthy planters and river boat 
gentry sometimes spent upwards of 
$2,000 for an amorous weekend visit 
with one of her octoroon harlots is 
no more. But oldtimers who remem- 
ber New Orleans in its noisiest and 
rowdiest heyday will swear that she 
was indeed the belle of the demi- 
monde, the ruler supreme of that un- 
derworld of sin, sex and vice that 
gave rise to one of the most infamous 
sororities of women in history—the 
Madames. Her “house of joy,’’ as she 
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sometimes advertised it, was known 
the world over, establishing Basin 
Street as one of the most notorious 
redlight arteries anywhere in the uni- 
verse. 

But if Lulu White was the unchal- 
lenged ‘Queen’ of New Orleans’ 
Tenderloin district, she was not alone 
in her pursuits of trafficking in 
bought love. From the cow-yards of 
San Francisco to that quarter-mile 
stretch of Chicago's inglorious levee, 
she had her contemporaries who to- 
day have all but passed into oblivion, 
but who in their time could boast of 
catering to some of the world’s most 
acclaimed notables. Bankers, moer- 
chants and wealthy planters alike fre- 
quented their gilded honky-tonks for 
theirs was a licensed, legal business 
that had flourished openly since be- 
fore the days of the six-gun West. 

Although the classic blues ballad, 
Basin Street Blues, pretends to claim 
that ‘Basin Street is the stréet where 
all the white and black folks meet,”’ 
such only happened behind the closed 
doors of the famed street’s bordellos 
—with mulatto girls and white men 
as the principal participants. Negro 
men, except for flunkies and musi- 
cians, were commonly unwelcome as 
patrons and Lulu White even went so 
far as to hire nothing but ‘Western 
Girls” as servants, explaining that she 
was afraid Negro men waiters ‘might 
make trouble.” 

As the last of New Orleans’ fa- 
mous Madames, Lulu White was in a 
class by herself. She ruled her “girls” 
with an iron hand and made an ex- 
acting business of her bawdy trade. 
She allowed them to frequent only 
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nearby white haunts in their off-duty 
hours, threatening them with imme- 
diate dismissal from Mahogany Hall 
if they were caught inside a Negro 
tavern. With her, grandeur and ele- 
gance was something akin to an ob- 
session. Her Basin Street brothel with 
its 18 by 20 rooms, all of them dec- 
orated with gold picture molding, 


. was the acme of splendor and she 


ptided herself on catering to only the 


highest class clientele. 


An evening's entertainment in 
Madame Lulu White’s house was 


Most expensive. Her girls, pictured 


and advertised in New Orleans’ Blue- 
book, a pamphlet-like directory of the 
redlight district, usually worked on a 
percentage basis but they did a brisk 
trade catering to the whims of rich 
sugar and rice barons from upstate 
Louisiana who paid thousands of dol- 
lars for weekend stays with the beau- 
tiful octoroons. Such a weekend ren- 
dezvous seldom brought less than 
$2,000 for each girl who earned gen- 
erous percentages for herself out of 
such fancy prices as $40 for a tray of 
food and $5-a-bottle champagne. 
Like others of her day, Lulu White 
cloaked herself in an aura of faked 
respectability. Her press agents and 
steerers deliberately heralded her as a 
lady of letters and she herself took 
every opportunity to publicize her col- 
lection of rare gems and exquisite 
finery. One writer in extolling her 
“virtues” in the Bluebook of 1906 
made this complimentary observation: 
“In describing Miss Lulu, as she is 
most familiarly called, it would not 
be amiss to say that besides possess- 
ing an elegant form she has beautiful 
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black hair and blue eyes, which have 
justly gained for her the title of the 
‘Queen of the Demi-Monde.’ 

“Her establishment, which is situ- 
ated in the central part of the city, is 
unquestionably the most elaborately 
furnished house in the city of New 
Orleans, and without a doubt one of 
the most elegant places in this or any 
other country. 

“She has made a feature of board- 
ing none but the fairest of girls— 
those gifted with nature’s best charms, 
and would under no circumstances, 
have any but that class in her house. 

“As an entertainer, Miss Lulu 
stands foremost, having made a life- 
long study of music and literature. 
She is well-read and one that can in- 
terest anybody and make a visit to her 
place a continued round of pleas- 

Lulu White's reign over the scarlet 
strip lasted for better than two dec- 
ades, reaching the peak of its glory 
in 1910. But just a few years later, 
doomed as she was by a growing pub- 
lic wave of moral consciousness, 
Madame White hit the skids. In 1919 
a council ordinance closed down her 
Mahogany Hall for good and the fab- 
ulous Madame drifted with her girls 
from one hovel to another, trying 
desperately to cling to her outlawed 
trade, though one jail sentence after 
another finally stripped her of her 
wealth and her once-vaunted veneer 
of respectability. 

Truly, Lulu White the 
“Queen” of New Orleans’ Tender- 
loin district, but her Chicago and San 
Francisco contemporaries certainly 
must have enjoyed some similar such 
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distinction, too, for their bagnios, in 
many cases, were no less elegant and 
their reputations were equally as 
widely heralded. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, where the levee and the ad- 
joining South Side literally swarmed 
with colonies of prostitutes before 
and at the turn of the century, there 
were at least three: Negro brothel 
keepers who achieved something of 
a name for themselves in this grisly 
business. They were Vina Fields, 
Claudia Woods and ‘Black Mag,” all 
of whom trafhicked both in Negro 
and white girls and catered to some 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most es- 
teemed society playboys. 

In the fashion of Lulu White they 
furnished their palaces of passion 
with elaborate appointments and 
scaled their prices far out of the 
range of all except the rich and near- 
rich. Besides the initial cost for an 
amorous night, a gentleman was ex- 
pected to buy a bottle or two of wine 
at $15 a bottle, and once inside the 
girl’s bedroom, would almost always 
be asked to contribute another 50 
cents or a dollar to her “good luck” 
box—a tin can or oatmeal carton 
which the girls depended upon to 
help swell their earnings. 

By far, Claudia Woods’ bordello at 
37th and South Parkway was one of 
the most pretentious of its time. It 
was located in a six-flat building 
which was later demolished to make 
way for a public housing project but 
its elegant trappings were once the 
gossip of all the South Side. Through- 
out the interior the rooms were 
covered with an expensive, imported 
Japanese wallpaper, so delicate in 
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texture that it reportedly cost $1700 
alone just to prepare the walls for 
hanging it. An organ and piano were 
played at all times in her first floor 
reception rooms and on the third floor 
she maintained an elaborate religious 
layout where she burned candles and 
sprinkled holy water around while her 
girls entertained visitors on the floors 
below. 


Prostitution was a lively business 


with Claudia Woods and she con- 
ducted it with dispatch and ingenuity. 
As in similar houses which offered 
such services she required her comely 
sirens to sit in a semi-circle on a bench 
in the reception room when not en- 
gaged. But unlike other places, she 
provided an extra fillip for a visitor, 
by having all the girls rise at a gentle- 
man’s entrance at which time a light 
from behind would silhouette their 
figures so the guest could make a 
choice according to his particular 
preferences. 

It is no exaggeration that the go- 
ings on in some of these bordellos 
sometimes matched even the most 
fantastic reports. On the other hand, 
some of them occasionally provided 
the newspapers with a humorous item. 
There was, for instance, the notorious 
levee character, Black Susan Winslow, 
who operated one of the vilest houses 
of prostitution in the Bad Lands, and 
who escaped arrest for more than six 
years because she weighed 449 
pounds and was wider in every direc- 
tion than any entrance or window in 
her dive. Dozens of warrants were 
issued for her arrest but unable to get 
their prisoner out of the place, police 
always returned to the station-house, 
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redfaced and defeated. The problem 
thus went unsolved until the late 
1890's when a detective hit upon 
what he considered an ingenuous 
scheme. Armed with a warrant for her 
arrest he drove the patrol wagon 
through an alley to her back door. He 
then read his charges to the oversized 
brothel-keeper which, as before, im- 
mediately sent her into contemptuous 
cackles. But determined of purpose, 
the detective quickly removed the 
door from its hinges, sawed out the 
frame and about two feet of wall, 
then placed two oak planks, each six- 
teen feet long and four wide between 
the door sill and the patrol wagon. 
He then unhitched one of the horses, 
tied a heavy rope around Black 
Susan’s waist and yelled, ‘Giddap!” 
When the surprised Madame realized 
was was happening she had skittered 
about three feet up the rough boards 
and was shrieking painfully with the 
horse’s every lunge. The detective 
hadn't bothered to get dressed lum- 
ber, and as a result Madame Winslow 
took her first ride to jail lying prone 
in the paddy wagon with one of her 
girls sitting beside her plucking out 
the splinters. 

Unlike Chicago or even New Or- 
leans, for that matter, the madames 
and prostitutes of San Francisco's 
lusty Barbary Coast were perhaps 
among the first to realize that it paid 
to advertise. In almost every bagnio 
and parlor house along the scarlet 
stretch could be found wall mottoes 
and business cards which would re- 
mind a visitor of the place where he 
had been entertained. Mottoes of the 
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more brazen madames were shock- 
ingly frank and left no doubt about 
the nature of the establishment. A 
great favorite in many was one that 
offered this sage advice: “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

Most of the business cards were 
simply designed, containing nothing 
more than a girl’s name and the ad- 
dress of the bagnio in which she plied 
her trade. 

Surprisingly, few of San Fran- 
cisco’s Negro madames achieved the 
popularity or fabulous reputations 
that abounded with Chicago’s and 
New Orlean’s brothel keepers but in 
their own way they grew just as 
prosperous in their odious pursuits. 
And they had their share too of 
strange requests from some of their 
clientele, though their fees, in many 
cases, were proportionately more 
modest. For example, there was one 
middle-aged character who cloaked 
himself in considerable mystery with 
his daily visits to Madame Marcelle’s 
Parisian Mansion in Commercial 


Street. Each morning he would ap- 
pear at the infamous bagnio carrying 
a bundle which contained a complete 
outfit of women’s clothing. Once in- 
side, he quickly donned these and 
dutifully set about the task of dusting 
the place from the basement to the 
attic. His work finished, he would 
then change back to his proper attire 
and depart, leaving a silver dollar on 
the parlor table, his token of gratitude 
for this queer privilege. 

Today in San Francisco, as in New 
Orleans, Chicago and all over Amer- 
ica, little remains to attest to the 
loose immorality of this bygone era. 
Those houses which haven't been torn 
down to make way for progress, have 
either been swallowed up in the slums 
and backstreets or have been remod- 
eled to serve a more lawful purpose. 
The Lulu Whites, the Vina Fields 
and the Claudia Woods have long 
since been dead but their scarlet deeds 
remain a part of that lore of ribald 
Americana, that America can never 
hope to blot out completely. 


Stop The Music 


WHILE A GROUP of us were dining in a Chinese restaurant on 
Chicago’s South Side, one of the musicians, for a solo, struck up a 
haunting, vaguely familiar melody, but we could not recall its name. 
Beckoning to the magnificently clad waiter, we asked him to find out 
what the musician was playing. 

He padded across the dining room, and then returned in triumph 


to announce: “Violin!” 
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Redick B. Jenkins, Coronet 
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How the magic in the voice of Roland Hayes 


beat down the hatreds and passions 
of a hostile Berlin audience 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC 


BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Reprinted from the book “The Human Side Of Greatness” 


HE poet has told us that music 

has charms to soothe the savage 

breast. But there is also a magic 
in music, so soft and yet so strong 
that sometimes it can beat down even 
the hatreds and passions of modern 
civilization. One. who 
watched this spell at work is Roland 
Hayes, the famed Negro tenor, who 
tells this story: 

At one of my scheduled concerts in 
Berlin in 1924, I had a terrifying ex- 
perience. The French were occupy- 
ing the Rhine and were policing it 
with Negro troops, and German in- 
dignation ran high. At the time I 
was in Prague. The American Con- 
sul there received several letters pro- 
testing against my singing in Berlin, 
asking if an American Negro was to 
insult the spirit of Goethe, Schiller, 
and other great German writers by 
singing plantation songs in Bee- 
thoven Hall. 

The Consul advised me not to go 
to Berlin. However, I went. On the 
night of my concert, I took a closed 
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taxi with my Negro accompanist to 
Beethoven Hall. 

The hall was packed with people, 
with hundreds standing. At 8 o'clock 
I walked onto the stage with my ac- 
companist, to be greeted by a barrage 
of hisses full of hatred. 

I had never had that experience be- 
fore. But I remembered my mission. 
I did then what I have always done 
at the beginning of a concert. When 
I step on any stage I recall to myself 
that I am merely an instrument 
through which my mission is being 
fulfilled. 

So I stood there with hands clasped 
before me, praying; praying that Ro- 
land Hayes might be entirely blotted 
out of the picture; that the people 
sitting there might feel only the spirit 
of God flowing through melody and 
rhythm; that racial and national prej- 
udices might be forgotten. 

Usually when I do that sincerely, 
the audience instinctively feels what 
is happening as I commune with my 
Father. But that was the hardest 
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Gordon Parks 


Tenor Roland Hayes 


audience I ever faced. However, as I 
stood there I had no doubts. I 
stepped to the curve of the piano, 
head up and eyes closed, letting the 
Spirit do its work and waiting for 
that hissing to die down. 

Two minutes, three, four, five, on 
into an interminable ten minutes, the 
hissing continued. I waited for si- 
lence. Would it never come? Ten 
minutes passed, and then the hissing 
and stamping of feet stopped ab- 


ruptly. 
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Without turning my head, I asked 
my accompanist to take from his mu- 
sic case Schubert's Thou Art My 
Peace. It begins softly, almost in a 
whisper. As the clear notes of the 
song floated out over the crowd, a 
silence fell on them. 

It was not a personal victory. It 
was the victory of a Power which is 
far greater than I am, a Power strong 
enough to subdue the hatred in that 
Berlin audience. 

Copyright, 1946 by Harper & Brothers 
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Having first proved his ability, 


Jethroe must now demonstrate once and for all 
that his 1950 success as a rookie was no fluke 


JETHROE AND THE 
SOPHOMORE JINX 


BY AL HIRSHBERG 
Reprinted from Sport 


VERY once in a while, someone 
like Sam Jethroe comes along 
to remind fans that base steal- 

ing is not a lost art. Jethroe, for 
whom the Braves paid the equivalent 
of $100,000, literally stole last year’s 
National League Rookie-of-the-Year 
honors, which he won by a convinc- 
ing margin. Now, a year older and 
wiser, the speed merchant from Erie, 
Pennsylvania, faces the future—in- 
cluding baseball’s traditional sopho- 
more challenge—with confidence. 
After the proud manner in which he 
licked his first-year problems, Sam 
feels that he can handle anything. 
Jethroe had more than the average 
rookie’s quota of headaches a year 
ago. He was Boston's first colored 
player and he lived a lonely spring 
training life in the heart of a Florida 
community that was steeped in all 
the conventional taboos of the Old 
South. He was an expensive ball- 
player, who had to exhibit $100,000 
worth of ability in order to satisfy 
skeptical and, in some cases, sneering 
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teammates, who pointed to arms, legs 
and heart and muttered, in effect, 
“What's he got that I haven't got?” 
And he had to do his best to hide 
the normal case of jitters and nerves 
which is the common denominator of 
ali major-league rookies. 

Now, having proved that he had 
the ability and the courage to clear 
all those obstacles, Sam is faced with 
the problem of demonstrating once 
and for all that his success as a 
rookie was no fluke. They say in 
baseball that it’s a lot harder the 
second year. The pitchers know more 
about you and can throw to your 
weakness; the fielders know how you 
hit and can play to cut off your bin- 
gles. Maybe so, but Jethroe isn’t 
worried. He figures that if he could 
lick so many real hazards in his first 
year, he isn’t likely to be stopped by a 
mere jinx. 

Sam's problem was, in a sense, 
even more acute than that of Jackie 
Robinson, who rocketed to fame with 
the Dodgers in blazing the baseball 
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trail for his race. When Robinson 
first reported for spring training at 
the Montreal Royals’ camp in Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, he was not alone. 
A Negro pitcher named John Wright 
was brought along to keep him com- 
pany. At Bradenton, Jethroe had no- 
body. While his teammates lived to- 
gether in the Dixie Grande Hotel, 
Sam lived in a private home, lacking 
even the barest baseball contacts that 
mean so much to a home-sick rookie. 

Put a $100,000 neophyte off by 
himself and deny him the right to 
moan to a friend who can understand 
his troubles, and you've got two 
strikes on him at the outset. Add a 
sore arm that he doesn't dare tell you 
about, and you've pretty nearly got 
him out of there altogether. It was 
a miracle that Sam Jethroe lasted 
through that spring nightmare of 
1950 without cracking up. 

There was never a question in his 
own mind, for Sam knew he wouldn’t 
crack up. Late in March, after he 
had failed utterly to show anything 
except unusual speed of foot, he went 
over to president Lou Perini of the 
Braves, looked him in the eye and 
said, “I’m not going to let you down, 
Mr. Perini. Don’t worry.” 

“I'm not worrying, Sam,” Perini 
replied. ‘Don’t you worry, either.” 

Perini’s blunt expression of conti- 
dence helped. So did that of mana- 
get Billy Southworth, who, after 
watching Sam strike out three times 
in an exhibition game, pulled him 
aside and said, “Look, Sam, no mat- 
ter what happens down here, you're 
my centerfielder. Remember that!’ 

But it was a hard thing to remem- 
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ber when he couldn't beg, borrow or 
steal base hits from either side of the 
plate. It was a hard thing to remem- 
ber when, because of an arm twinge 
which he kept to himself, he couldn't 
throw the ball from mid-center field 
to the outer edge of the infield apron 


without a bounce. It was a hard thing ~ 


to remember when, as he picked his 
lonely corners of dugout and locker 
room, he could sense incipient hos- 
tility from sullen teammates, hostili- 
ty born not so much from the fact 
that he was a Negro as from the fact 
that they didn’t think he was worth 
his salt as a ballplayer. 

It was a hard thing to remember 
as he read the Boston sports pages. 
First they carried rave notices about 
him. Then they began expressing re- 
luctant doubts. They mentioned him 
less and less as the training period 
progressed until, finally, they began 
writing him off as a bad buy. One 
day, one of Boston’s more respected 
sportswriters penned a classic line 
which really hurt. ‘“‘Jethroe,” he 
said, “can carry the ball in from the 
outfield faster than he can throw it.” 

Sam never forgot those words. 
Months later, long after everyone else 
had forgotten them, he referred to 
them in his own quiet way. In the 
second game of a doubleheader with 
the Giants at Braves Field on May 30, 
Jethroe threw out Al Dark, one of the 
fastest men in the game, as Dark tried 
to go from second base to third on a 
deep outfield fly. The next day, 
Charlie Sands of the Braves’ pub- 
licity staff, remarked, ‘That was a 
great throw, Sam.’ To which Jethroe 
calmly replied, “I can’t throw. Any- 
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one who reads the papers knows that. 
The wind jes’ blowed that ball in.” 

There was sarcasm but no venom 
in that remark. Jethroe didn’t blame 
anyone for thinking that he was a 
second-rate ballplayer while he was 
down south. ‘No reason why they 
should think any other way,” he com- 
mented. “Down there, I was a 
second-rate ballplayer.”’ 

But there was nothing second-rate 
about the tall apostle of Mercury after 
he came north. Once the regular 
season began, Sam was all first-rate 
$100,000 ballplayer, who could hit 
well both left-handed and right, 
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could throw accurately, and could run 
like the wind. Jethroe hit a home 
run on opening day, and his base-run- 
ning activities made the Giants’ Shel- 
don Jones so nervous the next day 
that Jones threw a grand-slam home- 
run pitch at Sid Gordon that cost him 
the ball game. 

Jethroe’s calculated recklessness on 
the base paths not only drove oppos- 
ing batteries mad and meant victories 
for the ball club, but it pulled the 
customers into Braves Field in droves. 
Not since Wally Berger was bounc- 
ing home runs off the New Haven 
railroad tracks beyond the left-field 
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fence had one man caught the fancy 
of Braves fans the way Jethroe did 
last year. 

If Sam hadn't been slowed down 
by an aggravating foot injury in mid- 
season, the 180-pound six-footer 
might have set some modern National 
League base-stealing records. As it 
was, he swiped 24 in his first 74 
games, and 35 for the season. That 
was more than enough to lead both 
leagues by a wide margin, but not 
half the fantastic International 
League total of 89 he piled up with 
Montreal in 1949. 

Sam’s injury last year came in the 
interests of winning a long, bitter bat- 
tle with the Giants at Braves Field on 
July 9. He had already stolen two 
bases that day when he smacked a 
double in the 13th inning. He then 
stole third, coming in so hard that he 
jammed his left foot against the spike 
holding the bag down. He got up 
limping, but promptly scored the 
winning run by dashing home on an 
infield forceout, a play which caught 
the Giants flat-footed. 

After the game, Jethroe’s foot 
swelled up and his injury was diag- 
nosed as a sprained instep. It kept 
him out of the lineup for two weeks. 
After he came back, he was never 
quite the same. The injury, while 
not serious, cost him and the Braves 
more than base-stealing records. It 
sapped Sam’s confidence because it 
robbed him of his speed, his greatest 
asset. It wrecked the Braves’ hopes 
for a pennant and, incidentally, it 
ruined the gate at Braves Field. 

Worse than that, it put Jethroe in 
a position dangerously similar to his 
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situation at Bradenton. As long as 
Sam was winning ball games and 
sparking the club, he had nothing to 
worry about. But when he failed to 
do that, some of the old problems 
cropped up. Jethroe had made some 
friends by then, and they assured him 
that they were with him, but he 
couldn’t help but catch an undercur- 
rent of resentment that trickled into 
the atmosphere of Braves’ clubhouse. 

He could have licked it all if the 
season had lasted another month, for 
his speed came back in the last two 
weeks of the season, when he was 
himself again. He told me last win- 
ter when he went to Boston to ac- 
cept the baseball writers’ outstanding 
rookie award that his ankle was 
sound and that he had no worries 
about the future. Actually, the 
award itself did much to restore his 
confidence. Jethroe was deeply moved 
when he received it. 

He won it with more than stolen 
bases. His .273 average was backed 
up with 18 home runs and 100 runs 
scored. A good switch-hitter, he has 
more power batting right-handed but 
is more consistent from the other 
side. Actually, as a youngster, he 
started out right-handed, but he was 
crossing his hands until someone 
pointed out that he was flirting with 
a broken wrist. 

“That was back in East St. Louis, 
where I was born,” Sam recalled one 
day. “I didn’t know what to do until 
a guy told me to try hitting from the 
other side of the plate, holding my 
hands the same way. I did, and it 
felt all right. I've been switch-hit- 
ting ever since.” 
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Sam grew up with the Bauer boys, 
Herman, and Hank, whose back yard 
adjoined his. Hank today is one of 
the Yankees’ better outfielders. As 
boys, the Bauers and Jethroe played a 
lot of neighborhood baseball togeth- 
et That would be between 15 and 
20 years ago. 

Ever since he entered organized 
baseball, Sam has never been very 
definite about his age. This is per- 
fectly understandable, since many 
ballplayers shave off a year or so for 
the benefit of the record books. It 
sometimes adds a little on the other 
end. When Sam first reported to 
Montreal in 1948, his date of birth 
was given as January 20, 1924. It 
was adjusted to January 20, 1922, 
when the Braves acquired him, and 
that is the date listed in baseball's 
official records. That would make 
him 29, his last birthday. 

Actually, a guess of 32 might be 
more accurate, since he gave his age 
as 26 in 1945 when, along with Rob- 
inson and a player flamed Marvin 
Williams, he worked out one April 
day in Boston’s Fenway Park. That 
was just before organized baseball 
eliminated its color line. The three 
were herded into the Hub by Wendell 
Smith, a Pittsburgh sportswriter. 
Hugh Duffy, the ageless Red Sox 
scout, was impressed with what he 
saw but was in no position to do 
anything about it. The Red Sox 
might have done all right in later 
years if they had both Robinson and 
Jethroe in their fold. 

Sam always could run, but he was 
never interested in track athletics as 
such. At Lincoln High School in 
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East St. Louis, he played basketball, 
football and softball. The school had 
no baseball team. In order to get his 
fill of baseball, Sam had to depend 
on the neighborhood pick-up games 
and a homely device of his own. He 
learned to hit with bottle caps and a 
broomstick. As a kid, he spent hours 
swinging the skinny bludgeon at the 
tiny targets—a painful, tough process 
that paid off in sharp eyes and mag- 
nificent timing when he grew up. 
He played his first formal baseball 
with a youngsters’ team, the East St. 
Louis Colts. At the time, Sam was a 
catcher, but he gave that up later 
when he found that crouching slowed 
him up. When he graduated from 
high school, he headed for Jefferson 
City College in St. Louis, but his 
mother’s illness made it necessary for 
him to go to work. He got a job 
loading cars for a glass company 
warehouse. It was probably the most 
unhappy period of his life. 
Baseball was in his blood. He 
joined the St. Louis Giants, a semi- 
pro outfit, playing in the summer and 
picking up odd jobs in the off season. 
He drifted along in that manner un- 
til 1942, when his mother died. Sam 
decided to leave St. Louis, and try 
his luck elsewhere. He got a break 
through Ernest Wright, the owner of 
the Cleveland Buckeyes of the Ne- 
gro American League. Sam could 
play ball during the season, and pick 
up extra money as a bartender in 
Wright's tavern in Erie. Actually, 
Jethroe, who never drinks anything 
but an occasional beer, tended bar for 
Wright very little. The principal 
effect of the tavern offer was that it 
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prompted Jethroe to move perma- 
nently to Erie. 

His life fell into a pattern peculiar 
to baseball among his own people. 
The best Negro players were divided 
among the teams in two leagues, 
roughly built along the same lines as 
the two major leagues in organized 
baseball. Besides Cleveland, the 
American League in those days had 
teams representing Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and a 
combination of Cincinnati and In- 
dianapolis. The National League 
had two clubs in New York and 
teams in Philadelphia, Newark, Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore. 

For purposes of computing stand- 
ings in the pennant races, only games 
with teams in its own league were 
counted for a Negro ball club, but 
informal inter-league competition 
was fairly common. Sam met his 
wife, the former Elsie Allen, in Pitts- 
burgh when the Buckeyes were play- 
ing one of these exhibition games. 
He was introduced to her at Forbes 
Field. They were married in 1942 
and now have a two-year-old daugh- 
ter, Gloria Jean. 

The Negro American League 
gtind was not easy. The season was 
divided into two halves, with about 
75 games in each half. Since all 
traveling was done by bus, and some 
of the hops were long, games were 
often played with a minimum of rest 
and on a concentrated basis. An 
afternoon doubleheader followed by 
a night game was not uncommon, and 
regular afternoon twin bills, or twi- 
light combinations were taken for 
granted, 
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Jethroe moved quickly into the top 
brackets of Negro baseball, and he 
rated it. At the time he made the 
jump from the Buckeyes to the Mon- 
treal Royals in the summer of 1948, 
he was getting about $500 a month 
at Cleveland. The average salary in 
that league was between $250 and 
$400 a month. The Royals paid Sam 
about $4,500 a year. His Boston 
salary, counting a raise given him in 
mid-season, is in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. 

In common with other colored 
ballplayers, Sam wasted no time get- 
ting on the winter gravy train. In 
1942, he played in Puerto Rico. At 
San Juan, he met Luis Olmo for the 
first time. The two have played with 
or against each other many times 
since, and are now teammates with 
the Braves. 

Sam stayed home in 1943, but he 
went to South America in each of the 
next two years, playing for the Var- 
gas team in the Venezuelan League. 
Robinson, Roy Campanella and Don 
Newcombe were also in that league 
during the same period. So were the 
Carrasquels, Alex, the old Washing- 
ton Senators’ pitcher, and Chico, the 
young Chicago White Sox shortstop. 

The winter circuit kept Sam mov- 
ing below the border for two more 
years.” In 1947 and 1948, he played 
for the Almendares team in the Cu- 
ban League. He planned to go again 
in 1949, but the Braves stepped in 
and requested that he spend his win- 
ter doing something else. Sam com- 
plied. 

While meandering around the win- 
ter leagues, Jethroe picked up a pretty 
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fair command of Spanish, which 


came in handy this spring. In order 


to give him the company he so des- 


_ perately lacked last year, the Braves 


bought young Luis Marquez, a fast, 
promising colored outfielder from 
Puerto Rico. Marquez has some 
English, but Spanish is his native 
tongue, and he and Jethroe use it al- 
most exclusively when they are to- 
gether, which is most of the time. 
Even though he was in the same 
Negro league with Robinson, who 
played for the Kansas City Monarchs, 
Jethroe more than held his own in 


' the record books. He led the league 


in batting in 1942, 1944 and 1945, 
and he was the top base-stealer every 
year he played with the Buckeyes, 
from 1942 through mid-1948. 

After Robinson broke the major- 
league ice, Sam began dreaming of 
getting into organized baseball him- 
self. He was first approached by 
scouts from the Cleveland Indians 
and the San Francisco Seals, but he 
turned both offers down. He wasn't 
particularly anxious to blaze any 
trails. He sat tight and waited for a 
chance to get into the Brooklyn or- 
ganization. 

Fresco Thompson finally signed 
him in the summer of 1948. Thomp- 
son, now one of the Dodger vice- 
presidents, was then chief scout. 
Jethroe left the Negro American 
League with no regrets. He had spent 
more than half a dozen years in the 
circuit, and had gone as far as he 
could. 

It was at Montreal where the leg- 
end of Jethroe’s speed blossomed 
into reality. Sam is probably the 
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fastest baseball thing on feet, but 
organized baseball refused to believe 
until it had seen. In actual compe- 
tition, Jethroe beat everyone else on 
the Royals’ ball club in 1948. He 
did more than that. He whipped 
Barney Ewell, the Olympic sprint 
champion, in one of two 75-yard 
match races. 

No one knows whether or not Sam 
could beat Ewell under conditions 
best suited to the great sprinter. The 
two never met on cinders, wearing 
track suits and running spikes. When 
they raced, it was in baseball uni- 
forms, wearing baseball spikes and 
running on grass. Jethroe won the 
first race rather easily. He lost the 
second, but stumbled at the start. 

In the spring of 1947, when Jeth- 
roe reported to the vast Vero Beach 
training grounds of the Dodgers and 
their satellites, he beat everyone in 
the entire Brooklyn organization, in- 
cluding Robinson, in a series of 
sprints. Sam, who runs only as fast 
as he has to, was never extended. 

He has been matched, on paper, 
with every speed demon in baseball, 
and a projected battle between him 
and Bobby Thomson of the Giants 
has been in the works for two years. 
Thomson, who has terrific speed, 
thinks he can beat Jethroe at 100 
yards, since Sam depends heavily on 
a quick getaway. Jethroe is quietly 
confident that nobody in baseball 
can catch him. 

Commissioner Happy Chandler re- 
fused to allow Jethroe and Thomson 
to meet last year. Both boys wanted 
to, and both clubs were willing to 
sponsor the event. It was even agreed 
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that each club would put up $500 for 
a $1,000 purse, winner to take all. 
When Sam heard about that angle, 
he commented, “‘Oh, boy, ten bucks a 
yard. That’s all right, isn’t it?” 
Chandler's reason for stopping the 
race was his fear that it might in- 
duce heavy betting on the part of 
members of both clubs. 

Speed for its own,sake means noth- 
ing to Sam. “I don’t care about run- 
ning except where it helps me in base- 
ball,” he said one day. “If I can get 
more hits with my speed, that’s fine. 
If I can win games with it, that’s fine, 
too. But I won't go crazy on the 
bases just for the sake of showing 
how fast I can run. You can lose 
games that way, too.” 

As a matter of fact, while speed 
has helped him to score runs and 
steal bases, it hasn't helped him as 
much as it should to get hits. Jeth- 
toe reported to the Braves a year ago 
with a bunting weakness. He spent 
hours on bunting practice last year 
and, when the season began, he was 
fairly good at it. However, if he 
were a really crack bunter, he could 
add 25 points to his batting average. 

While his great baseball potential 
was built around speed, it wasn’t ap- 
parent when Sam first joined the 
Royals. From July, 1948, until the 
end of that season, Jethroe looked 
like a promising hitter who could 
also run. A year later, he looked 
like a streak of lightning who could 
also hit. 

He batted .322 in 76 games at 
Montreal during the latter half of 
the 1948 season, but the rest of his 
totals were nothing to write home 
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about. Among other things, he 
showed 18 steals and only one home 
run, but Branch Rickey, the shrewd 
czar of Brooklyn’s interests at the 
time, wasn’t fooled, and Rickey re- 
fused to put a price tag on him. He 
preferred to give Sam another year of 
Triple-A ball under the Dodgers’ 
wing and let nature take its course. 

The course that nature took was 
something Montreal fans won't ever 
forget. The Jethroe of 1949 was al- 
most a reincarnation of the Robinson 
or 1946. Aside from hanging up a 
new record with his 89 stolen bases, 
Sam collected 207 hits, and he also 
led the league in runs, total bases and 
triples. His .326 batting average left 
him second to his teammate, Bobby 
Morgan. Morgan, who won the 
Most Valuable Player award, owed 
about half his value to Jethroe, who 
scored most of the 112 runs that 
Morgan batted in that year. Some- 
one asked Sam after the season ended 
what he did best, and Jethroe 
grinned, “Help Morgan.” 

One of the runs that Sam scored 
for Morgan was a classic performance 
which ruined a classic dream. Paul 
Richards, now manager of the White 
Sox, was boss of the Buffalo Bisons 
in 1949. In common with everyone 
else in the International League, 
Richards woke up sweating in the 
night trying to dope out ways to stop 
Jethroe. He finally came up with a 
wowser. Since Sam was the Royals’ 
leadoff man, Richards decided to pile 
up slow traffic on the bases ahead of 
him. The Buffalo manager gave or- 
ders for his hurlers to walk Mon- 
treal pitchers purposely. For a few 
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games, it looked like a first cousin to 
Lou Boudreau’s Cleveland shift to 
stop the Red Sox’ Ted Williams. Bou- 
dreau’s maneuver lived for awhile. 
Richards’ brainstorm was wrecked by 
its intended victim. 

Jethroe made Richards eat his own 
cure one night in Buffalo. In accord- 
ance with the Richards strategy, Dan 
Bankhead, the Montreal pitcher, was 
given an intentional pass. Then 
Jethroe doubled and, thanks to the 
strategy, the Royals had two men in 
scoring position instead of one. The 
crowning blow came when Jethroe 
nearly beat Bankhead home to score 
from second base while Morgan was 
being thrown out at first. That gave 
Morgan credit for two runs-batted- 
in on an infield out, and Richards, 
junking the whole business, went 
back to waking up sweating in the 
night. 

When Jethroe broke the modern 
International League record for steal- 
ing bases, it was by a sneak of home 
in the last game of the season. Five 
times that year, he stole three bases in 
one game and once, on July 28, he 
swiped four. 

“Was that the best?” we asked 
him. 

“Yeah,”’ he answered. ‘‘That was 
the best. But the one that counted 
was that steal of home on the day the 
season ended. That was the one that 
broke the record. Then I added an- 
other for good measure.” 

When Jethroe talks about stealing 
bases, he does it with the air of a 
man who realizes that he is good at it 
but doesn’t want to give the impres- 
sion that he’s bragging about it. He 
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is proud of his speed, but more proud 
of his ability to take advantage of the 
opposition’s weaknesses. Sam doesn’t 
steal on speed alone. He is a keen 
student of the mannerisms of every 
pitcher he has ever seen in action. 
When he sees a pitcher for the first 
time, he stares at him, his dark eyes 
watching every move. Sooner or 
later, he finds a twitch of the neck, 
a wiggle of a foot, a hitch of the 
shoulders—any movement, large or 
small that tells him whether a pitcher 
intends to throw to a base or pitch to 
the batter. 

Sam has a casual manner when he 
explains the sort of things that make 
him run. One day last summer, he 
won a tight game against the Dodg- 
ers by outsmarting Carl Furillo, who 
has one of the best throwing arms 
in baseball. Jethroe was on third 
and Earl Torgeson on first, with Pete 
Reiser up, one out and the score tied 
in the last of the ninth. Reiser flied 
to short right field, and Furillo, com- 
ing in fast, made the catch less than 
20 feet behind the infield apron. 
Then followed a cat-and-mouse game 
involving the Brooklyn outfielder and 
the Boston speedboy. 

First, Furillo faked a throw to the 
plate. Then, Jethro, who had been 
standing a few feet off third base, 
went back and tagged up. Having 
done that, Sam faked a dash to the 
plate. Furillo cocked his arm, ready 
to throw home, so Jethroe stopped 
dead in his tracks. Furillo, the ball 
still in his hand, was convinced by 
this time that Jethroe would stay 
where he was, so he dropped his 
arm and relaxed. That was all Sam 
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needed. He came to life, and headed 
for the plate. This time, his dash was 
no fake. By the time Furillo got rid 
of the ball, Sam was home free and 
the Braves were in. The play was 
so obviously a Jethroe triumph that 
the official scorer gave Sam a stolen 
base. The National League re- 
versed him, on the grounds that it 
is impossible to steal on an out- 
fielder. 

Sam set up a victory over the Phil- 
lies with an amazing display of base- 
running one night last year. The 
Braves were behind, 2-1, when Jeth- 
roe reached first on an error in the 
last of the seventh. With Torgeson 
up, he stole second. Torgeson topped 
a roller down the first-base line which 
Eddie Waitkus, the Phils’ first-base- 
man juggled, Waitkus recovered 
in time to throw out Torgeson by 
flipping the ball to pitcher Ken 
Heintzelman, who covered first. 

The possibility of Jethroe’s at- 
tempting to score from second on 
such a play never occurred to Heint- 
zelman, who caught Waitkus’ throw 
with his back to third base. He 
stepped on first and leisurely turned 
to survey the situation. Much too 
late, he spotted Jethroe on his way 
home. Heintzelman’s hurried peg to 
the plate was wide, and Sam slid in 
with the tying run. 

Jethroe later explained that move 
with the same casual simplicity he 
had used when talking about scoring 
on Furillo’s deadly arm. “I always 
go when they have their backs to 
me,” he said. ‘“They can’t see what 
I'm doing, and I know what I'm do- 
ing, so I’m ’way ahead of them.” 
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For this sort of thing, which kept 
their turnstiles humming the first 
three months of the season, the 
Braves figure they got a bargain when 
they picked up Jethroe. Sam came 
in a package deal, along with another 
promising rookie, Bob Addis, in re- 
turn for five players and $100,000 
in cash. One of the five, Jim Russell, 
was an established big-leaguer. The 
others were Eddie Sauer, Don 
Thompson, Dee Phillips and Al Ep- 
perly, all of whom were assigned to 
various way stations in the Dodgers’ 
far-flung farm system. 

When he let the long-legged Jeth- 
roe go, Rickey announced, ‘This is 
the most dangerous deal I ever 
made.” That remark was just bu- 
colic enough to make Boston fol- 
lowers suspicious of the whole busi- 
ness, for Rickey was never one to 
deal off a promising rookie unless 
there was a gimmick. In this case, 
the old Mahatma was sadly maligned. 
There was no gimmick. 

Jethroe is a reticent man, even 
among his own people. His loneli- 
ness last year was not all due to the 
absence of close friends on the 
Braves. He werit to Boston without 
his family because he wanted to con- 
centrate completely on making the 
ball club. He lived in a room in 
Boston’s South End, and he spent 
practically all of his spare time there. 
On off nights, he went to the movies, 
stayed in his room and read or, on 
rare occasions, wandered around the 
neighborhood. Everyone who knew 
him there knew him only casually. 
No one knew him well. 

“He seemed sort of bashful,” a 
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neighbor told me. “He was always 
amiable, but he never had too much 
to say. Of course, Boston was a 
strange town to him. He had friends 
in every large city in the east except 
this town when he first came. We 
had no team in either of the Negro 
leagues, and Sam never happened to 
hit up this way very often.” 

Up to the time he was hurt in mid- 
season, however, he was perfectly 
happy. It was after he returned to 
action following his injury that he 
crept into his shell and, at one point, 
seemed desperately discouraged. Su- 
gar Ray Robinson, the fighter phoned 
him from New York one day to perk 
him up. 

“That helped,” Jethroe said. “I 
knew that Sugar and all the rest of 
the boys were with me. I don’t guess 
I was really discouraged. I was just 
upset because my leg wouldn’t come 
around fast enough. I knew it would 
be okay eventually.” 

Jethroe has no_ excesses. He 
smokes cigarettes moderately and he 
enjoys an occasional bottle of beer, 
particularly after a game. He has 
few hobbies and, since he gave up 
winter baseball, no off-season inter- 
ests. “I tried hunting a year or so 
ago,” he explained, ‘but I gave that 
up. Too many stray bullets flying 
around.” 

He rarely plays cards, but he likes 
“to watch the boys who do. Sam can 
often be found kibitzing at one of the 
games when the club is traveling. 

He is a smart, conservative dresser, 
owning a number of blue suits and 
scores of flamboyant neckties, his 


only sartorial weakness. He likes 
sports shirts but doesn’t often wear 
them to the ball park. Wherever he 
goes in public, Jethroe is impeccably 
attired. At the Boston Baseball 
Writers’ dinner last winter, he wore 
his tuxedo as if he had been born 
in it. 

In Erie, where he has lived since 
Ernest Wright tried to make a bar- 
tender out of him, Sam owns his own 
home, which he shares with his wife 
and daughter. He expects to bring 
his family to Boston some time this 
year, if he has not done so already. 
The only chances he had to see them 
during the 1950 season came when 
the Braves played in Pittsburgh. 

If happiness and self-confidence 
are any norms by which to judge the 
future, Jethroe will have no worries 
about a sophomore jinx. In Braden- 
ton, he was a different man from the 
scared, lonesome rookie of a year ago. 
He arrived in camp in the role of ac- 
cepted veteran who, in spite of his 
enforced slowdown, had adequately 
proven that he belonged. He knew 
his teammates, and they knew him. 
More important than anything else, 
he had company in Marquez, who 
provided the fellowship that Sam had 
missed so badly the year before. He 
could help Marquez over the humps 
and, in turn, have a friend and room- 
mate who understood baseball from 
the inside. 

With half the cards stacked against 
him, Jethroe had a big year in 1950. 
Barring serious injury, he should 
have a great one in 1951. 


Copyright, Sport (June, 1951) 
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The nation’s first scholarly course in jazz, 


which is in its second year at New York University, 
is attempting to make the music respectable 


Jazz Goes To College 


BY ROBERT LUCAS 


ERHAPS because world-famed 

Greenwich Village is just a 

stone’s throw across Washington 
Square Park, it is no shock to hear 
the “modern sounds” of bebop or 
the Dixieland beat of new Orleans 
jazz echoing through the halls of 
New York University on the square. 
Unless you're one of the students en- 
tolled in NYU's unique course in 
“Prospectives in Jazz,” you might 
think that a bunch of Village musi- 
cians wandered into Room 402 by 
mistake. 

But it is all done very deliberately 
and with a purpose—to make the 
study of jazz respectable. As Mar- 
shall W. Stearns, now in his second 
year as NYU jazz professor, points 
out, no music college in the country 
today treats jazz as a subject worthy 
of serious study. His popular course 
on the history, evolution and future 
of jazz is the nation’s first scholarly 
course in jazz. 

And although he does not mini- 
mize the contributions of white mu- 
sicians to this form of American mu- 
sic, Professor Stearns points out that 
the origins and major contributions 
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come from the Negro. So he invites 
guest lecturers like Ralph Ellison, 
young novelist and authority on jazz; 
bop saxman Charlie ‘Yardbird” 
Parker, and other Negroes to speak 
before his classes. 

Informality is the rule in Room 
402 and the tall, bespectacled Har- 
vard and Yale-educated professor sits 
at his desk on the raised platform, 
casually smoking while delivering his 
lectures. At regular intervals during 
the course, the desk is pushed aside 
to make way for a washboard player, 
a Dixieland combo, or some other 
“live’” demonstration. Field trips 
with small groups of students are 
made to Birdland, Broadway's temple 
of bop, or some Dixieland haunt in 
the Village. 

Actually, what Professor Stearns’ 
students get is a great deal more than 
just an appreciation of “modern 
sounds,” an analysis of a “riff,” or a 
history of jazz. They get a sociologi- 
cal insight into the American Negro 
of a practical nature rarely obtained 
in most regular college courses in the 
subject. Since the Negro people and 
the music they created cannot be sep- 
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arated, a serious study of one cannot 
neglect the other. It is inevitable that 
he makes his students aware—some 
for the first time—of the status of 
the Negro, and all it implies. 

Thus, in terms of overall accom- 
plishment, Stearns does a noteworthy 
—even though incidental—job of 
race relations. His present class, for 
instance, is a cross-section of Metrop- 
olis, USA, and includes a lawyer, a 
psychiatrist, a booking agent from a 
big agency, a TV script writer, two 
girls living in a trailer camp in Jersey, 
and three or four Negroes. 

One of Stearns’ students is from 
Germany. He reports that under Hit- 
ler it was hard to get jazz recordings 
and although jazz was not banned, as 
it was in Occupied France, official 
Nazi papers opposed it. One white 
student, who has combed New York 
City and the surrounding territory for 
old jazz classics, has been able to buy 
priceless Bessie Smith records at ri- 
diculously cheap prices. From this, 
he deducted — rather naively — that 
jazz is handed down from one gen- 
eration to the next; that blues gave 
way to Dixieland, Dixieland to swing, 
and now bebop has made the old 
classics valueless to Negroes. 

But not everyone is an avid record 
collector, and as Ralph Ellison ob- 
served wryly, ‘I wonder if he stopped 
to realize that perhaps by this time, 
the music is inside the people.” 

Professor Stearns is curious about 
why students select his course, which 
offers college credits to those who so 
desire. At one session, he conducted 
a quiz, the results of which he had 
nui yet analyzed, but which will be 
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of help in the history of jazz on 
which he is working. The quiz asked: 

1. How old were you when you 
first became interested in jazz? (Late 
teens for most.) 

2. Who was your jazz hero then? 
(Benny Goodman was the majority 
answer. ) 

3. Who is your jazz hero today? 
(Goodman and Duke Ellington 
shared honors.) 

4. In what kind of surroundings 
did you first hear jazz? (Most said 
over the radio at home.) 

5. Generally speaking, was it a 
happy period in your life? 

6. Was your relationship with your 
parents good or bad? 

7. Did you have lots of acquaint- 
ances then, or just a few good 
friends? 

8. In your opinion, do white musi- 
cians play jazz as well as Negro mv- 
sicians? (‘‘The question is loaded!" 
Stearns warned the class.) 

9. Have you ever had any Negroes 
in your home as guests? 

10. Have you had any training in 
classical music? If so, how much? 

Whatever Professor Stearns dis- 
covers about the motives of the men 
and women who enroll in his classes, 
there can be no doubt as to the rea- 
son for the popularity of his radio 
show. Since last December, listeners 
of New York’s large independent ra- 
dio station WNEW have been treated 
to a condensed and highly entertain- 
ing version of his college course. 
Called ‘Jazz Goes to College,” it fea- 
tures brief, informative commentary 
by Stearns and records from his pet- 
senal collection of some 12,000 discs. 
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The program is presented each Sun- 
day afternoon in cooperation with the 
division of general education of New 
York University. 

As pert Shirley Tevis, WNEW’s 
Public Relations director, puts it, 
Stearns’ scholarly background, his 
teaching experience, his humor and 
record collection all add up to a new 
approach to music—a radio lecture 
platform.” 

The tall, studious-looking New 
Englander was a small boy when, as 
Arna Bontemps writes in They Seek 
A City, “Freddie Keppard, cornetist 
of Emanuel Perez’s Creole Band from 
New Orleans, just arrived at the 
Grand Theatre at Thirty-first and 
State (Chicago), gave the trumpet 
blast that announced to the North 
the arrival of the jazz age.” Being 
Cambridge-born, Stearns became, of 
course, a Harvard man, taking first 
a B.A., then entering Harvard Law 
School. In 1942 he got his Ph.D. 
from the Yale Graduate School. 

His field is English literature, 
which he has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and Indiana Univer- 
sity. Currently, he is on leave from 
Cornell University, where he teaches 
Chaucer and medieval literature. 

“I became interested in jazz around 
1924,” he relates, ““when I started on 
drums. Later I switched to guitar, 
and then to saxophone, playing dates 
during my under-graduate days. With 
graduate school, I gave it up. In ’36, 
I began writing for Variety, Down 
Beat, Tempo, Yale Review, Metro- 
nome, and a gang of foreign maga- 
zines while studying at Yale. But I 
never entirely neglected New Orleans 
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and Chicago while I was immersed 
in Canterbury. 

“From 1940 to ’50, I was teach- 
ing, with jazz and collecting records 
as a hobby. By 1949 I'd severed the 
academic cord and plunged (with 
the aid of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship) into a career entirely devoted 
to the serious study of jazz in our 
society.” 

Stearns is intrigued with the simi- 
larities between primitive African 
melodies and rhythms and those pro- 
duced by U.S. Negroes. On a recent 
radio show, he led off with a Belgian 
Congo song and dance used in re- 
ligious ceremonies, recorded in West 
Africa by Dennis Roosevelt. Then he 
played a recording made in 1934 by 
folksong expert Alan Lomax of a 
Georgia camp meeting, with Baptists 
there singing an astonishingly simi- 
lar theme. 

But Stearns is not the know-it-all 
type of expert, is willing to learn not 
only from other authorities in the 
field but from his students as well. 
He makes no arbitrary conclusions 
either in class or over the radio, but 
lets his listeners draw their own con- 
clusions. He skirts the edges of the 
great battle raging between one 
group, led by top-flight Negro sociol- 
ogist E. Franklin Frazier of Howard 
University, which minimizes African 
holdovers in present-day Negro cul- 
ture, and another group which holds 
that Africa is the fountainhead of all 
worthwhile Negro contributions to 
American art and culture. This latter 
group is headed by Prof. Neville 
Herskovitz, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, one of Stearns’ sources of much 
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of his anthropological data. 

The jazz professor’s personal ac- 
quaintanceship with virtually every 
contemporary jazz figure of impor- 
tance furnishes much material that 
adds to the entertainment value of 
his radio program. On one show he 
played a record featuring ‘‘Rubber- 
legs” Williams, backed by Clyde 
Hart’s All-Stars, a group which in- 
cluded Charlie Parker and Dizzy 
Gillespie. “This is probably the first 
time Williams will hear what really 
happened at that recording session,” 
Stearns told his audience. 

One of the musicians, it seems, had 
survived a pretty rough night and to 
make sure he’d make it through the 
recording session, he dissolved a ben- 
zedrine tablet in a cup of coffee. But 
Williams unwittingly drank the cof- 
fee and the effects of the stimulant 
are apparent before the end of the 
record. A throaty blues singer, 
“Rubberlegs’” Williams was really 
“preaching” at the climax of the 
shouting blues number that was 
waxed on that date. 

Of bebop, “You should pardon the 
expression,” says Stearns, “a lot of 
bad music has been written under 
that name.” He has a high regard 
for mambo, the latest rage in modern 
music circles, since he has made field 
trips to the West Indies with camera 
_and tape recorder. His program one 
Sunday included a seldom-heard rec- 
ord made by Perez Prado, the mambo 
king. Called ‘‘Mambo de Chattanoo- 
ga,” it combines the mambo beat 
with boogie woogie—'‘something like 
playing records by Carmen Cavallero 
and Mead Lux Lewis simultaneously.” 
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Jazz is still in the process of being 
absorbed into the general culture, 
Stearns states, and declares that even 
people who dance to ‘‘Mickey Mouse” 
bands like Wayne King, Guy Lom- 
bardo and Jan Garber are using mus- 
cular coordination that didn’t exist 
before jazz. 

Dr. Stearns’ ideas about things to 
come in jazz reveal his philosophy 
about our way of life. ‘The future 
of jazz depends on the future of the 
Negro in our culture,” he says. “And 
the future of the Negro depends on 
democracy in our time. It is an un- 
explained historical fact that the na- 
tives of West Africa developed a 
high sense of rhythm, which was 
handed down from one generation to 
the other. Because it was on the 
unconscious level, it survived; it’s 
tough. In 1860, in this country, it 
was forced underground because of 
social and religious reasons. 

“The attitudes of our leaders will 
determine the future of the Negro 
and what the Negro is permitted to 
do.” While acknowledging that jazz 
originated in the dives and other so- 
cially-frowned-upon environs, _ he 
states that “if the time ever comes 
when jazz is not disreputable, it will 
be through the efforts of the social 
scientists. The problem of jazz is 
seldom faced squarely.” 

He then lists six different groups 
and their approach to jazz: 

I. Musicology—The music colleges 
have done less than any other group. 
Not one has done more than dismiss 
the study of jazz as beneath it. ‘Gen- 
erally, classical training unfits one for 
the enjoyment of jazz.” 
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II. Economist—Among this group 
only the Marxists have shown any in- 
terest in jazz, Stearns reports after 
extensive research. Ian Lang, the 
English Marxist, feels that “jazz is 
a product of class, not race, either 
black or white’; and also that ‘‘music 
does not drop from the skies. It 
grows out of the way of life of a 
people.”” Stearns notes that Sidney 
Finkelstein’s book, stating that ‘‘jazz 
is human activity,” is ‘‘undogmatic.” 

III. Folklorist—For the most part, 
people immersed in folklore ignore 
jazz, confine their work to spirituals. 
Perhaps, Stearns suggests, because 
spitituals present Negroes as south- 
erners like them—sweet, simple, etc. 
According to one folklore authority, 
G. P. Johnson, the Dixie slaveowners 
composed spirituals for Negroes to 
keep them happy. 

IV. Sociologist—The main interest 
in the sociological approach is “how 
jazz spread, and what kept it from 
spreading faster.” At least, this is 
what has intrigued Monroe Berger, 
the one sociologist who has written 
a serious paper on jazz. He submits 
that the reasons are: 1) White lead- 
ets who opposed jazz because it was 
“licentious and primitive,” and Ne- 
gto leaders who were inclined to 
agree; 2) the music was new and 
didn’t conform to classical standards; 
3) it was opposed by the white 
South; 4) the jazz musicians did not 
conform to the white stereotype of 
the Negro. 

V. Anthropologist—"'This is the 
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only group officially devoting time to 
the study of jazz,” Stearns reveals. 
“They have a head start on the other 
groups in delving into jazz origins, 
but unfortunately they don’t know 
music.” 

The pioneer anthropologist-mu- 
sicologist was Eric M. Hornbostel 
of the University of Berlin, who as 
early as 1925 announced that the 
“lead and response’—chant of the 
leader followed by a chorus—origi- 
nating in Africa is “far more com- 
plex than any other, rhythmically.” 

VI. Psychoanalist This group 
combines “‘all the insights of psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, musicology, race 
relations, and a certain amount of in- 
tuitiveness.’” This new approach to 
jazz has not yet produced the signifi- 
cant contributions its adherents confi- 
dently predict. 

As for Prof. Stearns: ‘I’m just a 
historian. I don’t want to dogmatize 
until all the facts are in and are thor- 
oughly studied. Include me out of 
any discussion of ‘what is jazz?” 

But anyone who listens to his 
radio show, or attends his NYU 
courses, or spends an evening listen- 
ing to some of the 12,000 records, 
neatly catalogued and lining the walls 
of his studio apartment off Washing- 
ton Square, should have a pretty fair 
idea af what it’s all about. 

If not, then the advice of the late, 
great ‘Fats’ Waller applies. A col- 
lege boy once asked Waller what jazz 
is. The reply: “If you don’t know 
by now, man, don’t mess with it!”’ 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *& Langston Hughes' volume of ' "Simple' : 
stories has been published in England and will be out soon in Italy 

-Willard Motley is heading a writers' workshop in Mexico this 
month. He will lead a group of would-be authors in discussions of 
manuscripts . . . William Gardner Smith is this year's Negro writer 
who makes the annual summer pilgrimage to the Yaddo literary col- 
lege. Previous Yaddo residents have been Horace Cayton, Langston 
Hughes and Arna Bontemps . . . Roi Ottley's book ''Black Odyssey'' 
has been translated into Czech and is a well-circulated book in 
Prague where it is being used to show how badly Uncle Sam is treating 
Negroes . . . Poppy Cannon has completed 80,000 words of a pro- 
jected book about her round-the-world trip with the Town Hall 
group last year along with husband Walter White and UN delegate 


Edith Sampson. . Pulitzer Prize winning poetess Gwendolyn 
Brooks is expecting—her second child—in October . . 
x 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY ~* An all-Negro musical called ''Moon 
Calf'' is set for production this fall by Thomas Hammond. The show, 
budgeted at $125,000, has lyrics by John Latouche .. . Singer 
Kenneth Spencer is trying to break into the world-famed La Scala 
opera in Italy. He married a white French girl last winter and now 
makes his home onthe Riviera . . . AHollywood eat shop, Googie's, 
gave in to pressure recently and purged — its juke box the record- 
ing by Paul Robeson of ''Old Man River'' - 
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FLICKER TICKER * MGM producer Joseph Pasternak is determined 
to bring Lena Horne back to the lot to star in the movie version of 
the Duke Ellington musical of some years back, ''Jump for Joy'' 
. . . William Marshall who became the fair-haired boy of Broadway 
with his performance in ''Green Pastures'' gets the coveted lead 
role of King Dick in the movie version of the Kenneth Roberts' novel 
"'Lydia Bailey.'' On opening night of ''Green Pastures'' Marshall 
unexpectedly got a note from his 75-year-old father from Gary, In- 
diana. The note, handed to him during intermission, read ' "Willian, 


I am here. Look for me in the balcony. Dad'' . . . MGM is still 
negotiating with tap dancer Bill Bailey and his sister, singer 
Pearl Bailey, for the filmrights to their life stories . . . Comic 


Sammy Davis, Jr. is being pushed by Danny Kaye who induced Uni- 
versal-International to give him a screen test. Meanwhile, Davis 
is set for a bit part in the new Mario Lanza picture, !'The Big 
Cast'' . . . Acquanetta has a featured role in ''Callaway away Went 
ThataWay'' . . . The life story of deaf mute boxer, Gene Hairston, 
will be done ina movie called ''Hear No Evil'' starring ng Tony Curt Curtis. 
The cast will be all-white . . . Another Hollywood movie with a 
virtually all-Negro subject but with an all-white cast is Univer- 
sal's version of an important part of World War II history called 
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"'tRed Ball Express.'' Although most of the drivers of the trucks 
were Negroes, in the movie they will be lily-white . . . Sarah 
Vaughan will be seen in the new film, ''Disc Jockey,'' being pro- 
duced by Herb Jeffries' personal manager, Maurice Duke. Los An- 
geles Negro record spinner, Joe Adams, is also in the cast... 
The name of the new Jimmy Edwards' movie has been changed by Uni- 
versal from ''Lights Out'' to ''Bright Victory'' .. . One time 
movie star, Rex Ingram, who got ina jam with a white girl on a Mann 
Act charge, is now out of prison and trying once again to get some 
Hollywood employment ... 


F 
LONGMAIR DEPT. * Famed muralist Diego Rivera's newest work 
in Mexico City features a giant Negro figure and includes an 
Oriental woman with a white fetus in a transparent uterus. Rivera 
maintains the white races are half-Mongol, half-Negro ... Al- 
though there is segregation in Oklahoma schools, the Oklahoma 
City Junior Symphony has several Negro members . . . ALos Angeles 
ballet company billing itself as the First Negro Classic Ballet, 
plans a nation-wide tour this Fall . . . Sculptor Marion Perkins 
who is finally getting recognition as a top artist after winning 
first prize in the annual Chicago Art Institute show works as a 
freight handler when not chipping away stone... 
Ww 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Louis Armstrong and Bing Crosby are 
teamed together for the first time on records in an album of eight 
sides that Decca will issue this fall .. . A growing number of 
dance halls below the Mason and Dixon line have wiped out Jim Crow 
and are now opening their doors to mixed patrons .. . One of the 
ringsiders at the Dorothy Dandridge opening recently at the Mo- 
cambo in Hollywood was gangster Mickey Cohen... 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Watch for Col. Benjamin 0. Davis, Jr., to come 
out of the relative obscurity of training at the Air War College 
and be named a general before the 1952 elections . . . Catholic 
Church campaign to convert Negroes will get new impetus in the 
next year on orders from the Vatican,’ which feels work is moving 
too slowly. Number of U.S. Negro Catholics is expected to go over 
400,000 for first time during 1951. Largest number of Negro Cath- 
olics are still in New Orleans . . . Metropolitan Opera will make 
a gesture towards admitting Negro singer by hiring one in bit role 
this season . . . Both teams in the World Series this year will 
have Negro players for the first time . . . There will be a new 
wave of brown babies born in Europe this Fall and Winter as a re- 
sult of the shipment of new U.S. troops to the Continent ... 
State Department will try to send more Negroes to consular of- 
oe in India as part of campaign to ''win friends and influence 
ndians 
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This is a poignant story of a Negro soldier 


in occupied Germany, and a small boy 
whom he befriended 


HOME 


BY KAY BOYLE 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine by permission 


OW it was evening, and the rain 
had been falling all day, falling 
steadily on the ruins and rubble 

of the city, and the wind had been 
driving in hard from the outlying 
hills. It was the time of day to turn 
toward home, and a sadness seemed 
to fall, with the rain, upon the city 
streets, as if, at this hour, the entire 
city had come quietly to recognize the 
reason for its physical destruction, 
and the burden of its nearly unaton- 
able sin. People whose daily work 
was done moved out of the doorways 
of the half-broken buildings, the 
shop-blinds descended, shuddering 
aloud, and the ferment of sale and 
barter came to a close. The streetcars 
came, riding the weather as a ship 
tides the sea, so filled with dark, 
clinging forms that they no longer 
stopped for those who waited, but 
rocked on toward the outskirts of the 
German city, their bells clanging out 
in warning through the falling rain. 

It was only when you had come up- 
town as far as the American Shop- 


ping Center that the grief and long- 
ing which beset the city seemed to be 
assuaged. Here the Army Post Ex- 
change, and the Clothing Store, and 
the Coffee Shop, with its ice-cream 
soda fountain, were emblazoned with 
neon lights, and music came through 
amplifiers planted, like giant convol- 
vuluses, in the roof garden’s illumi- 
nated shrubbery. There were elegant 
cars parked cheek by jowl still in the 
cemented drive before the buildings, 
for it was Wednesday, and the Shop- 
ping Center closed an hour later on 
that day. The whole place was set 
aside from ordinary life by seeded 
triangles of grass, bordered by 
hedges, and these and the shrubbery 
seemed artificially colored, but it was 
the rain and the floodlights which had 
painted them in phony green. 

Here there was the constant, in- 
souciant fluxing of the civilian and 
the military—the dependent children 
in their Gene Autry outfits, with 
rodeo holster and pistol sets strapped 
at their waists, and the groups of 
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blue-jeaned high-school students pass- 
ing, with their saddle-back shoes, 
their insignia-stamped windbreakers 
giving this the cleavage of any State- 
side town. Or there were the depend- 
ent wives in long, vividly colored, 
mail-order coats, with the plaid-lined 
hoods of them covering their silky 
hair, walking under the rain with 
their husbands in uniform beside 
them, the captains and majors and 
colonels carrying five-cent paper 
shopping bags by their string handles 
as they pushed in and out of the 
bright, fanning doors. While through 
the amplifiers which yawned above 
their heads in this alien country, a 
voice they had known since time be- 
gan sang the familiar words of love 
aloud to them, keeping the sound of 
Germany away. 

But there were men alone among 
these others, GIs come this far from 
barracks in the streetcars or by jeep, 
on a Wednesday evening, boys from 
the Southern states, or from the 
North, or from the West, or from the 
East, some with black skins and some 
with white, come for the sake of a 
Coke, or a banana-split, or for the 
familiar layout of a newsstand; or 
come merely to sit, in their khaki 
socks, in the stalls of the “While-U- 
Wait” shoe-repair salon, to close their 
eyes, and dream there as they waited 
for new Catspaw heels to be affixed; 
‘come in loneliness to this lighted 
island which could not be accepted 
as home, but which might be taken 
for a little while as home’s facsimile. 

One of these was a colored GI 
from Mississippi, with a month’s pay 
in his pocket, who walked quickly 
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toward the show windows of the 
Clothing Store, with his head lowered 
into the springtime wind. It was the 
presence of someone waiting in the 
shadows of the building which 
stopped him as abruptly as if the 
darkness had pronounced his name. 

“Why, hello,’ he said, and he 
lingered there, his hands thrust into 
his pockets out of the wet, his eyes 
seeking to make out the figure 
through the rain and the obscurity. 
“Hi, there,” he said, speaking softly, 
as man might have said it to woman 
in his loneliness, but the figure gave 
no sign that it had heard. The soldier 
stepped closer to the border hedge, 
and he leaned across the budding 
twigs of it, and now he could see that 
the creature who waited there was no 
larger than a child, a child perhaps 
stricken to immobility and silence by 
the amplified music and the hastening 
people, and by the neon lights which 
spelled their indecipherable message 
out. 

“What you think you doing out on 
a night like this one?’’ he said, and 
the child, or the dwarf, or whatever 
it was that had taken shelter there, 
took the four or five intervening steps 
across the triangle of slipping, unseen 
mud, and made its way expertly 
through the brittle hedge. When it 
stood beside him on the pavement, 
the soldier laid his hand gently, in 
diffidence, on its shoulder, and he 
drew it forward with him toward the 
show windows of the Clothing Store. 
And there, in the two great golden 
squares of light cast out, he saw that 
his fingers touched the wool of a 
drenched gray sweater that stretched, 
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raveling, across the bare flesh of a boy 
of four or five. “You sure got your- 
self good and wet all over,” the 
soldier said, and he paused, hesitant 
a moment, before looking shyly into 
the boy’s face, perhaps fearing the 
record of want and hunger that might 
be written there. 

“Kalt,” the little boy said, and he 
looked up at the soldier, his cheeks 
as full and firm as a baby’s cheeks, 
and a look of impudence, of humor, 
in his long-lashed, lively eyes. 

“You got no call to be cold this 
time of year,” the soldier said, but 
here, out of the shelter of the build- 
ing, he too felt the wind driving 
sharply in upon them from the 
spring-time hills. He could feel the 
good covering of flesh on the boy’s 
bones, for the clothes the boy wore 
were as thin as paper, and the bones 
under the covering of flesh were shak- 
ing in the soldier's hand. “You just 
went and got yourself so wet that it’d 
take a month to dry you out. That’s 
all the matter with you. You just 
needs to get in where it’s dry,” the 
soldier said, and he looked around 
for a couple of other words to say, 
but he couldn’t find them, for he had 
come only a few weeks before to this 
country, and the language of home 
was the only one that made any sense 
at all, 

He kept one hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, and like this they walked 
into the light of the entrance-way 
together, walked with the high-school 
girls, and the dependent wives, and 
the military, toward where a German 
girl, with an official beribboned badge 
pinned on her blouse, stood checking 
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civilians at the swinging door. It may 
have been that she did not see beyond 
the soldier's uniform, and seeing it, 
she did not put the question; or it 
may have been that, in the fluxing 
tide of women and men, she did not 
see the German boy go past. 

Once inside, the boy and the sol- 
dier stood motionless together, drawn 
suddenly apart from all the others, 
and, in his uneasiness, the soldier 
took his leather-beaked cap from the 
black curls on his head. Beyond hung 
a mirror, and, when the tide of white 
people parted, the soldier saw him- 
self, tall, gaunt, chalk-eyed, separated 
not only by his color from these 
others, but by his own perplexity; and 
then, as if recalling that he had been 
lent a temporary dignity by the uni- 
form he wore, he put his cap quickly 
back upon his head again. 

He stood holding to the shoulder 
of the German boy, seeking to get 
his bearings in the confusion, to steer 
a course between the display of nylon 
nightgowns, and the Roy Rogers 
sweaters in primal colors, and the 
gaudily striped ties; while the others, 
with purpose and destination estab- 
lished in them, passed from counter 
to counter, come here for something 
they knew the size and shape and 
terms of, and which they would dis- 
card’ if the specifications were not the 
right ones, not come for the sake of 
warmth or light or an illusion of 
security. 

In the full-length panel of the 
glass, he could see that below the 
German boy's xaveling sweater hung 
shrunken cotton pants, and below the 
pants, ribbed, cotton stockings, black 
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with wet, were twisted on his short, 
strong legs. But whatever shoes the 
boy had on his feet, the soldier could 
not make out, because of the accumu- 
lated mud they bore. 

“You had ought to wiped your feet 
off before you come in,” the soldier 
said. The tide of people had closed 
again before the mirror, and the sol- 
dier looked down at the boy, and he 
saw that the fair hair was not cropped 
close to his head as he had seen it on 
the skulls of other German children, 
but it hung silky and long behind his 
ears and in his soiled small neck, and 
strands of it curled up fine and 
golden across his rain-wet brow. 

“You Have Only One Mother,” 
said a sign hanging over the silver- 
ware counter, and a wreath of forget- 
me-nots had been hand-painted 
around these simple words. ‘You 
Have Only One Mother” was written 
in white, perhaps in soap, in a flow- 
ing hand on the three-paneled glass 
at the lingerie counter, and the striped 
shower curtains in the Gift Shop 
Corner bore this same factual state- 
ment concerning Mother's Day. 

It was the boy’s eye or mind which 
cleared before the soldier's, and 
which singled out of the bright, ani- 
mate confusion, the portrait of a 
woman’s thin, somber face. It was 
framed in pleated gilt paper, and it 
hung above the hosiery counter, 
where the stockings were shown 
drawn over shapely, wooden legs. 
There were legs which reclined on 
cushions, and others which did not, 
and above them meditated the censor- 
ious face of someone perhaps as 
recognizable as Whistler's mother, 
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only the boy and the soldier had no 
way of knowing the features either 
of Whistler's, or his mother’s, face. 

“Grossmutter!” the boy cried out 
in his high, clear, impudent voice, 
and his fingers pulled at the soldier's 
sleeve. “Grossmutter!” he cried, with 
a kind of humor in it, and he pointed 
up at the woman with her thin lips 
and her meekly parted hair. 

“Well, what d’y’ know?” said the 
soldier, and a sense of wonder and 
pleasure came into his blood. 

But for all their incongruity here, 
it might have been that the clothing 
store had been expecting them to 
come, for at the far end of its gal- 
leries a special counter had been pre- 
pared. Through the flux of shoppers, 
the soldier saw a pair of child’s size, 
calf’s-hide cowboy boots set on the 
glass, and a black rubber coat, with a 
matching fireman’s hat, standing high 
on the doll-like, smiling model of a 
boy. 

“Looks like they're selling things 
tor boys over there,” the soldier said, 
and the boy in his raveling sweater 
moved forward with him, his hand 
holding to the soldier’s hand. 

The German woman behind the 
counter might have stepped out of a 
schoolroom for the moment, taken 
refuge here from the uproariousness 
of the young and heedless, and now 
she straightened the ribbons of the 
official badge which labeled her one 
of the chosen, and she settled the pins 
in her knot of graying hair. 

“Can I help you?” she said in her 
good imitation of American, but the 
soldier did not seem to-see her stand- 
ing there. Instead, he saw the cowboy 
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boots on the glass pane of the coun- 
ter, and he picked them up, and he 
looked at the soles of them, and at the 


heels, as carefully as if he had stood 


like this in stores at home with a 
blond-headed child beside him, and 
had learned what qualities you had 
to look for in the shoes that child 
would wear. 

“Oh, prima, prima!” the boy cried 
out in his eagerness. 

“Can I show you something?’ the 
German woman said. 

Behind her were the shelves with 
boys’ shirts lying folded one upon the 
other in them, and boys’ corduroys, 
boys’ pullovers, and boys’ blue jeans, 
with the smell of their denim, strong, 
familiar, like the smell of home upon 
the air. “If He’s Yours, He Deserves 
the Best,” the slogan was written 
above the shelves, and the soldier felt 
his own lips shaping the words of this 
unprecedented statement, his tongue 
moving slowly, cautiously, emitting 
no sound. Then he turned to the rain- 
coat on the model, and his fingertips 
lifted the hem of it, and he looked 
at the lining, and then he let it fall, 
and with his open palm he stroked 
the fireman’s black, sloping hat. His 
month’s pay had gone so heavy with 
promise in his pocket now that he 
could scarcely bear the weight of it, 
and when the woman behind the 
counter spoke to him, he slowly 
brought himself to hear. 

“Yes, ma'am,” he said, and he took 
off his hat before her. And then he 
remembered: the uniform he wore, 
and he put it on again. “There’re 
pretty nice things you got here, 
ma'am,” he said. It was not until 
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then that he saw the felt slippers the 
boy had on his feet, with the toes 
thrusting, pale as putty, through 
them, having thrust through the 
ribbed stockings a long time before. 
“T want the best pair of shoes you got 
in the store for my little boy here,”’ he 
said. 

Behind the counter was a half- 
circle of hinged, shoestore seats, and 
the boy sat tentatively on the edge of 
the one the saleswoman pulled down 
for him, and then he slipped off it, 
and let it clap back into place again. 
He did this twice, and each time he 
did it, he looked around, laughing, 
because of the slaps of sound it made. 
His hair was drying in the heat of the 
store, and its color lightening, and his 
full, babyish cheeks were pressed up 
until his eyes were almost closed with 
laughing, and a flush spread over his 
soiled, merry face. The saleswoman 
had spoken in English to him, and 
not until she had sat down before the 
boy, and put out her hand to take 
the measurement, did she see the 
sodden, broken slippers, and her bent 
body straightened on the shoeclerk’s 
stool. 

“Why, this is a German boy. He’s 
German,” she said, and she looked up 
in shocked rebuke. 

“Well, yes, ma’am,”’ said the sol- 
dier. ‘‘‘He’s German. I found him 
standing outside the door.” 

“Germans are not allowed to come 
in here,” the saleswoman said. 

“Well, maybe neither him nor me’s 
allowed to come in here,” said the 
soldier, speaking gently, ‘‘but he’s got 
the right to have shoes on his feet the 
same as you and me got the right.” 
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Now that he sat back in this adult 
seat, the boy’s legs were too short to 
bend at the knee, and they thrust out 
straight before him, like the legs of 
an unjointed doll. And once the sales- 
woman had taken his slipper off, and 
held it in distaste between the fore- 
finger and thumb, the boy began to 
talk in his high, almost impudent 
voice to her, or to anyone who would 
listen, piping wildly and sweetly of 
the cowboy boots, it may have been, 
or the raincoat, or the other things he 
wanted for his own. But however 
many elegant, clean pairs of shoes the 
saleswoman brought out, they would 
not go onto his feet because of the 
welts and the wet of the ragged stock- 
ings on his legs. 

“I think you'll have to put dry 
socks on him first,” the saleswoman 
said, and she held the new shoes in 
her hand, her eyes, her very being, 
withdrawn, making no move to peel 
his stockings away. “We have some 
cheap ones,” she said, for she had 
been chosen by the Americans to serve 
Americans, and it was to them she 
gave her allegiance now. ‘We have 
some at 25 cents a pair.” 

‘‘Maybe you got some better ones,” 
the soldier said. “Maybe you got 
some that costs more.” The sales- 
woman got up, and she set the shoes 
down on the floor, and she turned to 
study the numbers on the cartons on 
the shelves. Then she slid out the box 
marked ‘‘7,” and she sat down again 
on the stool before the boy. In the 
box there were socks with multi- 
colored stripes, and others with flow- 
ered borders, and still others in solid 
blue, and solid red, and green, and 


gold. “Ask him what’s his favorite 
color, ma’am, will you?” said the sol- 
dier, his voice modest and shy. 

When the saleswoman spoke to the 
boy in this tongue they shared in 
common, the bright, quick chattering 
came to a pause, and then, when she 
had finished, the boy began to slide 
back and forth on the hinged wooden 
seat again, speaking his high, sweet 
vocabulary of joy. 

“He says he likes them all,” said 
the saleswoman, resigned now to any- 
thing that they might say or do. “He 
says he wants them all.” 

“Well, that’s okay with me. Tell 
him that’s okay,” the soldier said, 
and perhaps because he believed there 
might be some doubt in her mind 
concerning how much he had, the 
soldier took the bills of scrip from his 
pocket, and he began counting them 
carefully out. But she didn’t want 
the money then; she wanted some- 
thing else of him, and, seated there 
on the stool before the boy, she did 
not look at the soldier, but in spite 
of the shame and the broken pride 
which held and warped her spirit, she 
could not bring herself to take the 
rotted, black stockings from the boy’s 
soiled legs. 

So the soldier stooped, and he 
pulled the boy’s stockings off, and 
now that his feet were naked before 
them, they saw the inch or more of 
bleached, spongy flesh which cush- 
ioned the soles of the boy’s feet. 

“Why, this boy’s feet must have 
been frozen some time,” the soldier 
said. “Maybe not this winter, but a 
long time ago. But they was certainly 
frozen some time. Maybe when he 
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was nothing but a baby lying in his 
crib,” he said, and he held the boy’s 
feet cradled in his long, dark hands. 

It was while he picked out the 
shoes for the boy, and selected the 
underwear for him, and three bright 
shirts, and two pairs of blue jeans, 
and a printed neck-scarf with jewel 
nail heads and a bucking broncho in 
the pattern of it, and a nickel slide 
loop to draw it tight beneath the 
collar, that the soldier dreamed the 
brief, clear dream of love about the 
boy. For the duration of the dream, 
the boy was his, the authority of fam- 
ily, of country, of occupation even, 
having discarded him, and _ the 
soldier, who had known only leaning 
Negro shacks, become the provider, 
the protector at last, the dispenser of 
white-skinned charity. 

There seemed to be no one in the 
American store now except the three 
of them, and no sound in their uni- 
verse except the shrill, rapid piping 
of the boy. Then the soldier lifted 
the calf’s hide boots off the counter 
again, and he said: “He ought to 
have these to change to when he’s 
done got the others wet.” So he put 
the cowboy boots aside, with the 
shirts, and the blue jeans, and the 
underwear, and his fingers returned 
to the hem and the lining of the 
raincoat on the smiling pink-faced 
model of a child. “Maybe you got 
this in his size, and the hat that comes 
with it,” the soldier said, but the boy 
was saying something to the woman. 

“What's that boy now?” the 
soldier said. 

“He says his mother will be 
pleased,” said the saleswoman, her 
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voice acrid as she took her sales-pad 
up. Over the hosiery counter the sign 
said, ‘“You Have Only One Mother,” 
and, ‘““You Have Only One Mother,” 
the runner above the silverware coun- 
ter repeated, and Whistler’s mother 
looked down on them, giving no 
quarter to man or boy as she eyed 
them from the pleated gilt paper of 
her frame. 

“Would you ask him something 
for me ma’am?”’ said the soldier, and 
his fingers on the raincoat ceased to 
move. ‘Would you ask him where his 
mother is?’ he said. 

The boy had got the wet gray 
sweater off alone, and he was strug- 
gling now to get his arms into the red 
and orange cowboy shirt. When the 
saleswoman put the question to him, 
he was doing his best to get the but- 
tons closed. He looked up at her with 
a marvelous brightness, a singular 
eagerness of lip, and tongue, and eye, 
but once she had heard his quick, 
insouciant answer, the woman shook 
her head. 

“He says he doesn’t know where 
his mother is,’’ she told the soldier, 
and then she turned away to look for 
the raincoat, and the fireman’s hat, in 
the size the boy would wear. ‘“That’s 
the way things are in Germany now,” 
she said in a wild, wounded voice 
when’ she came back to the counter. 
“Will there be anything else?’ she 
said, and she took up her pencil and 
began writing the sales-check out. 

“Maybe you’d ask him where- 
abouts he lives,’’ the soldier said. 

The boy was doing the buttons of 
the shirt up wrong, and the soldier 
sat down on the hinged seat beside 
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him, and his long, dark supple fingers 
set the buttons right. Then he helped 
him pull the blue jeans on over the 
wet, shrunk, cotton pants, and he 
adjusted the straps of them over the 
boy’s shoulders, while the woman put 
the second question to the boy. 

“He says he doesn’t know where 
he lives,” she said in answer, saying 
these words in condemnation of him 
and of the people from which he 
came, her voice grim, relentless, in its 
yearning for the decency, the order, 
they had, as a country, known before. 

The soldier was fixing the jeweled 
neckscarf on the boy’s shirt collar, 
adjusting the nickel slide loop of it, 
and for a moment he did not speak. 

“Well, maybe you'd be so kind to 
ask him, ma’am, how he come here 
alone,” the soldier said then, and the 
saleswoman turned her head toward 
the boy, but not quite to him, giving 
only the side of her schoolmistress 
face to him, and she put the words in 
a tense, low, almost menacing Ger- 
man to him, and at once, when she 
was finished, the eager piping of the 
boy’s voice began. 

“He says his mother brings him 
here in the morning,” she said, ‘‘and 
she leaves him outside when the 
people start coming. And then she 
comes back and picks him up in the 
evening again.” 

The soldier had arranged the neck- 
scatf on the boy’s shirt, and he had 
finished with the buttons, and he sat 
without moving on the hinged 
wooden seat, unable to think of any- 
thing to say. And then his eyes 
shifted to the saleswoman’s face, and 


before he spoke, he cleared his throat. 

“Maybe he’d tell you if he was in 
here before—you know, if he ever 
come in with anybody who got things 
for him before he come in with me,” 
he said. 

The boy was dressed in the rodeo 
shirt, and the blue jeans, and good 
tie-shoes were on his feet, and, as he 
spun in wonder before the full-length 
panel of the mirror, he did not hear 
the question the first time she put it to 
him. She had to say it twice before he 
halted in his spinning and then the 
answer came. 

“He says he’s been in the PX, and 
in the coffee shop, but nobody took 
him to the Clothing Store before,” 
the saleswoman translated in bitter- 
ness. ‘‘He says somebody brought his 
little sister in last week, but the shoes 
she got weren't as good as the shoes 
you bought him, and she only got 
one pair of socks.” Then she cried 
out in a low, fierce voice across the 
counter to the soldier: “Don’t you 
see how it is with the people of this 
country? Don’t you see they don’t 
know the difference between good 
and evil any more? You should take 
all these things away from him! You 
should take the clothes off him and 
put him back out in the rain again! 
Germans like that deserve nothing!” 

“Well, at home,” said the soldier, 
and his voice was quiet as he counted 
the bills of military currency out; “at 
home, ma’am, I never had much oc- 
casion to do for other people, so I was 
glad to have had this opportunity 
offered me,”’ he said, and then he 
went away. 
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Bell’s Lettres 


Ladies’ Day 


OON after I came to Chicago to 
live, I was trapped in a bargain 
basement during the first hour 

of the first day of an annual clear- 
ance sale. It was a terrifying experi- 
ence. Another time—during the ra- 
tioning days of World War II—I in- 
nocently wandered into a store that 
had let it be known that a limited 
supply of sugar was available to reg- 
ular customers. Yet, having recovered 
from two such grievous experiences, 
I voluntarily went to Wrigley Field 
on Ladies’ Day when the Cubs were 
entertaining the Dodgers—and Don 
Newcombe was. pitching. 

That I lived to regret it is not 
strange. That I lived, is. In the bar- 
gain basement and in the grocery 
store I became vividly conscious of 
the mighty power of women. I know 
now that they can move mountains. 
At the game I became painfully 
aware of female vociferosity. And 
there is no doubt in my mind that 
Negro loyalty, male and female, is 
far more racial than civic. 

Because I went 35 blocks too far 
north and wasted nearly an hour 
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looking for a parking space (I finally 
settled for a free spot beside a grave- 
yard fence), I missed the brutal rush 
for choice seats and, incidentally, the 
first four innings. 

As I rounded the third corner of 
the block-square park looking for the 
right entrance, all hell broke loose. 
Said a cop to his companion, ‘“That 
Jackie?” 

“Yes, it was Jackie,’ came the dis- 
pirited answer. ‘Hit a homer.” 

Let me say right here for the ben- 
efit of the uninitiated, that so-called 
free ticket offered to ladies on Ladies’ 
Day cost me 25 cents for tax and an 
additional 75 cents for a place to sit 
down. 

Slowly I weaved in and out of hot 
dog-bearing fans, stray babies and 
beer vendors and began the long 
climb up the grandstand ramp. By 
the time I had ascended above the 
cloud formations and into the strato- 
sphere—and got an usher sufficiently 
interested in my ticket to motion 
toward the section where my seat 
might be—Flatbush joy had subsided. 
The Cubs were at bat. Don New- 
combe and the race weren’t doing so 
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well. Finally Newcombe was taken 
out, but the next Dodger pitcher was 
no better. 

When a Cub hit a grand slam 
home run, putting his team out ahead 
four to three, it was received with 
subdued appreciation. Outnumbered 
Cub fans applauded politely, almost 
guardedly. When the Dodgers came 
to bat, Jackie Robinson led off. He 
was greeted with loud cheers and 
boos. Jackie never was popular in 
Chicago, and the hero-like worship 
of Negro fans further infuriates the 
hometowner. 

Because the people in front of me 
kept bobbing up and down on every 
exciting play, and because those be- 
side me pounded my legs and thrust 
elbows into my ribs, I was unable to 
see much of the actual play and was 
too bruised and bloody to move to 
safer ground. So I picked out a near- 
by lady fan, who was rabidly pro- 
Brooklyn, and by watching her was 
able to follow with uncanny accuracy 
the remaining part of the game. 

The lady was having a wonderful 
time. She bit her fingernails and 
swore softly when a Cub scored or a 
Dodger failed to produce. She 
laughed fiendishly when a Cub made 
an error or was put out. When she 
screamed, I knew that Jackie Robin- 


Peak Of Inflation 


son or Roy Campanella was at bat. 
When she leaped into the air, clapped 
her hands, then fell out into the aisle, 
it was very likely that Dodger Jackie 
or Dodger Roy had either hit a ball 
or caught one. 

My little system was working beau- 
tifully until the top of the eighth. A 
Cub fan, obviously irked by the lady’s 
disloyalty to the hometown team, 
gave a big razzberry when Jackie 
fanned out. The lady took the ges- 
ture as an afront to herself and to 
the Negroes of America. She stopped 
signaling and began signifying. The 
Cub fan suddenly went out to see a 
man about a horse. 

Then something happened on the 
diamond and the frantic lady to my 
left waved her paper cup of root beer 
a little too far to the right—and 
dared me to open my mouth. The 
three ladies behind me, who had been 
keeping up a constant stream of chat- 
ter about their husbands and children 
throughout the entire game, decided 
to leave. Three times a bosom 
bounced my head forward and a hefty 
handbag caught me on the rebound. 

According to the papers the Dodg- 
ers won the game on Ladies’ Day. 
But it will be many a day before this 
lady returns to a ball park, win, lose 
or draw. 


IN 1950 the high point of inflation was undoubtedly reached 
when Ralph Bunche was awarded $31,674 as the Nobel peace prize, 
as there probably wasn’t more than $4 worth of peace in the whole 
wide world. 


Cincinnati Enquirer 
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Carson Pirie Scott, a large Chicago department store, 


is one place where opportunity has no 
“For White Only” tag on it 


HIRING NEGROES 
IS GOOD BUSINESS 


Reprinted from Changing Times 


OR reasons which he considers 

sound and practical, the average 

employer does not hire Negroes 
for skilled or white-collar jobs. Some 
employers wouldn’t hire a Negro for 
any job. 

The reasons? They go like this: 
“If we put Negroes in here side by 
side with our white employes, there 
would be trouble. Besides, our cus- 
tomers wouldn’t like it, and our busi- 
ness would suffer. Then, too, it’s 
hard to find qualified Negroes. Not 
that I’m prejudiced, mind you, but it 
just wouldn’t work.” 

Sound familiar? Of course it does. 
But just how valid is this reasoning? 

Carson Pirie Scott & Co., one of 
Chicago’s big department stores, de- 
cided to find out. Effective last July, 
its management instructed the per- 
sonnel office to interview both Ne- 
gtoes and whites for any job open- 
ings, and to hire the best man for the 
job. 

After a fair tryout, Carson’s man- 
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agement is convinced that the average 
businessman’s fears about hiring Ne- 
groes are groundless. 

Today there are about 145 Negroes 
employed at Carson’s. They work as 
display artists, cashiers, sales clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, stock 
clerks, detectives, watchmen and per- 
sonnel interviewers. From the very 
beginning, there has not been a single 
serious complaint from any quarter— 
customers, white employes, or the 
Negroes themselves. 

All fine, the skeptical employer 
might say, but why run the risk? 
Why bother? Carson’s gives a hard- 
headed business reason for it. “We 
want’ to employ the best-qualified 
help we can find in Chicago. We 
don’t exclude any group of people, 
some of whom may be top-notch 
employes, simply because they are 
Negroes,” is the way C. Virgil Mar- 
tin, general superintendent and per- 
sonnel manager at Carson’s, puts it. 

Other companies who are planning 
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to hire Negroes for the first time can 
profit by Carson’s experience. Its 
approach was careful, honest, firm. 
Here’s how Carson’s went about it. 

Before a single Negro was inter- 
viewed for a job, the new hiring 
policy got an ironclad endorsement 
from Carson’s board of directors. No 
halfway support would do. The di- 
rectors understood when they voted 
that no matter what the job was or 
what it paid, the best-qualified per- 
son would get it, regardless of race 
or color. 

There weren't any press releases or 
store-wide announcements _ before- 
hand. Carson’s did not want anyone 
to have a chance to make an issue 
of it, pro or con. Management simply 
told the employment office to begin 
hiring without regard to race, color 
or creed. One stipulation was made, 
however. 

To make it absolutely clear that the 
policy applied to any job in the store, 
Carson’s avoided hiring Negroes for 
the usual porter or elevator operator 
or janitor kind of job until Negroes 
had first been placed in responsible 
skilled and white-collar jobs. 

This may sound ridiculous, but dis- 
crimination against whites turned out 
to be a real problem. Carson’s dis- 
covered that its white employes 
would often lean over backward to 
give the new Negroes a break. The 
management warned against this atti- 
tude, insisting that every raise, pro- 
motion or transfer be made on the 
basis of merit only. Yet, some Ne- 
groes say that most of their fellow 
employes and supervisors have been 
“too lenient’’ with them. 
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One supervisor said he did not 
want a Negro in his department. If 
that supervisor had felt that particu- 
lar Negro could not do the work, he 
would have had a right to refuse to 
have him in his section, just as he 
could have refused a white employe 
on the same grounds. But since it 
was simply a matter of race prejudice, 
the Negro got the job. 

This may seem unreasonably firm 
—even unworkable—but as it turned 
out, the supervisor changed his mind 
as soon as the Negro had been work- 
ing for a short time. One supervisor 
who had objected at first later sent a 
requisition to the personnel depart- 
ment for more Negroes. His request, 
by the way, was returned marked 
“discriminatory,” according to the 
principle of the preceding rule. 

The same privileges and the same 
restrictions applied to all employes. 
The cafeteria, lounges, locker rooms 
and smoking lounges were open to 
Negro and white alike, on equal 
terms. That policy, perhaps more 
than any other, assured the Negroes 
that Carson’s was playing it entirely 
square, without a single reservation. 

By constant friendly contact with 
white and Negro employes, Carson’s 
was able to keep close tabs on the 
rumors and little frictions, and to 
take action before they swelled into 
bigger problems. A rumor that the 
Negroes were being hired as ‘cheap 
labor,” for example, was promptly 
nailed in the next issue of the em- 
ploye newspaper. 

In a sense, the success or failure 
of the whole program rested on its 
timing. if the hiring of Negroes 
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Negroes were hired at Carson’s in skilled jobs first 


went too slowly, the Negroes would 
sense it and lose faith in the honesty 
of the management’s policy. If the 
management went too fast, it could 
rightly be accused of trampling too 
hard on the sensibilities of those 
employes who were dubious. Hap- 
pily, Carson’s managed to strike a 
comfortable speed, and had the sense 
to stick to it. 

Nobody who had anything to do 
with Carson Pirie Scott’s new hiring 
policies would maintain that there 
were no problems at all when the 
program started. There were many 
little problems. 

The supervisor who objected to 
having Negroes work under him, for 
example; a white employe who didn’t 
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want to share her locker with a Negro 
girl during the Christmas rush; Ne- 
gro suspicions about being hired as 
temporary help to tide the store over 
a busy season; a few mutterings here 
and there from white employes who 
did not like to work under the super- 
vision of Negroes. 

Because people’s racial prejudices 
are often emotional, these issues are 
bound’ to crop up. But then, as 
Carson’s management points out, 
don’t similar problems, just as touchy, 
crop up in an all-white work force? 

Carson’s customers seem to be tak- 
ing the shift without complaint. No 
incidents, no drop in business, no 
canceling of charge accounts. And 
only one crank letter. Against this 
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weighs the fact that over 400 letters 
approving the new policy have been 
received. 

Careful analysis of the addresses 
of these letters indicate that more 
than 75 per cent came from white 
neighborhoods. 

The first Chicago store to hire Ne- 
groes for other than menial jobs, 
Carson’s was given the 1950 award 
from the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations for its forthright 
decision “to hire on merit alone.” 
The award now hangs in the em- 
ployes’ cafeteria, where everyone can 


get a good look at it. 

Carson’s management is pleased, 
naturally, to be so honored. But it 
considers the award a kind of by- 
product of a truly “sound and prac- 
tical” business decision, which has 
already paid off handsomely in a 
better work force, a sense of accom- 
plishment, and a justifiable pride in 
making Carson Pirie Scott one place 
where opportunity has no ‘For 
Whites Only” tag on it. 


Copyright, Changing Times 
The Kiplinger Magazine (May, 1951) 


Epitaph for a Negro Woman 
(For Mary Paschall) 


How cool beneath this stone the soft moss lies, 

How smooth and long the silken threads have kept 
- Without the taste of slender rain or stars, 

How tranquilly the outer coats have slept. 


Alone with only wind, with only ice, 

The moss is growing, clinging to the stone; 
And seeing only what the darkness shows, 
It thrives without the moon, it thrives alone. 


Owen Dodson 


Copyright, Owen Dodson, From the book, Powerful Long Ladder. 
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With over 50 per cent of all married men unfaithfal, 
The Other Woman is no longer a figmentation 


of a jealous wife’s mind 


IS THE OTHER WOMAN 
NECESSARY ? 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


HE case of the Other Woman is 

an old old story. Ever since that 

first misunderstood husband 
sought her solace in his time of spir- 
itual need, she has been casting her 
sensuous shadow over vine-covered 
cottages and raising Old Ned with 
marriage vows marked sacred. 

In the early days any prehistoric 
blade who was able to sport an extra 
stone club had a secret Amazon holed 
up in a leopard-skin-lined cave on the 
other side of the mountains. Today's 
Lothario who isn’t quite able to have 
two Cadillacs—but does—keeps one, 
two or three cuties comfortable in 
swank flats on the other side of town. 

The Other Woman has been de- 
fined as “any woman alert to bolster 
dubious social and emotional posi- 
tions with fragments of a disintegrat- 
ing marriage.’ Which means she is 
gunning for the first gent who shows 
signs of cracking under the respon- 
sibilities of paying the rent and mow- 
ing the lawn. 

In Grandma’s time she was referred 
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to as a temptress, a mistress, a flirt, 
a huzzy, a madam, a prostitute or as 
an unprintable so-and-so. In recent 
years, however, her status, like her 
name, has improved. These _part- 
time wives are not always glamour 
gals who see no need to legalize their 
names, or golddiggers out to make a 
fast buck off some old foggy who 
can well afford to feel neglected. She 
may move in the same social circle as 
the wife—or in a higher one. She 
may have met lover boy at choir prac- 
tice. She may be the next door neigh- 
bor, the office secretary (the one that 
can't spell), the clinic nurse or Jun- 
ior’s psychiatrist. But no matter 
what her position or how fine her 
background, the Other Woman is 
just as much of a hell-raiser today as 
was the Bad Woman of yesterday, 
and an increasingly greater menace, 
for she has become America’s Num- 
ber One home-wrecker. 

The Other Woman is as necessary 
to the lives of a married couple as the 
bubonic plague—and just as deadly. 
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Every other married man, accord- 
ing to the Kinsey Report, is unfaith- 
ful to his wife, and 25 per cent more 
would like to be, but for lack of 
courage, opportunity or reasons more 
embarrassing, are still wishing. A 
good man never was so hard to find 
and keep. 

Because of immaturity, sexual in- 
compatibility, neglect (the three lead- 
ing reasons for husband infidelity) 
men turn to the Other Woman. They 
seek her companionship because she 
is so attractive. When they want to 
have fun, they look to her because 
she is carefree and gay and often 
young. They talk over their marital 
troubles and business problems with 
her because she is so understanding 
and wise. They prefer her fireside 
because it is cozy and comfortable. 

With the Other Woman there are 
no crying babies, no wet girdles hang- 
ing in the bathroom. She wears fine 
clothes and smells of exquisite per- 
fumes, things a wife can’t afford or 
is too old and work-worn to enhance. 

The Other Woman fills his physi- 
cal needs. She bolsters his ego and 
waning manhood, for deep in the 
heart of every male is the desire to be 
an irresistible lady-killer: the Don 
Juan of Seventh Avenue, the sweet- 
est daddy on South Parkway and the 
dream man of every chick this side 
of paradise. She may be an amour 
of 15 or 20 years. She may be a pass- 
ing fancy, one of a long line of pretty 
faces and understanding souls who 
have fluttered in and out of his fickle 
life. 

Heretofore very little was known 
of this phantom creature who is the 
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acknowledged root of most husband 
evil, the “Mary Doe” named as co- 
respondent when the trial comes up. 
But as the shortage of eligible males 
becomes more and more acute and 
competition for husband priority 
breaks into open warfare, husbands 
and Other Women become more 
brazen. And the attitudes of wives 
have also undergone a vast change. 

Who was the woman I saw your 
husband with last night is no longer 
a joke. In the name of business, mar- 
ried men go many places accompanied 
by many female companions. A law- 
yer must take his client out to dinner 
and naturally a considerate boss will 
drive his secretary home after work- 
ing late at the office. That the client 
is always hungry and the secretary is 
always working late are matters that 
only a jealous colored woman will 
bring up at the breakfast table reck- 
oning. This, the husband labels nag- 
ging, and everybody knows that nag- 
ging is the one thing a man cannot 
tolerate. 

The appearance of husband and 
lady-friend in public and at social 
affairs is no longer uncommon. En- 
tertainment committees of big con- 
ventions sometimes feel that female 
companions for the tired delegates 
are as necessary to their enjoyment as 
the welcoming band and the closing 
banquet. And the Annual Church 
Conference isn’t exactly the last place 
in the world where the brethren will 
find a lonely sister or two. Providing 
pretty women hostesses for visiting 
firemen is an accepted, if not highly 
respected, business, although there is 
sometimes a mighty thin line between 
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provide and procure. 

To such goings on, the 20th Cen- 
tury wife has taken a new stand. She 
no longer shuts her eyes to lip stick 
smears on Daddy’s guilty face or 
blonde strands (and we do mean 
blonde) of hair on his coat lapel. 
Neither does she shut her ears to 
whispers and rumors about the man 
she thought she loved, or close her 
boudoir door and cry herself to trou- 
bled sleep. At first sign of infidelity 
she isn’t so apt to go home to mother 
either, because Mom is more than 
likely having a rough time with Fa- 
ther, who, at 69, has discovered hor- 
mone pills and has decided that it is 
now or never. 

To wives of today, the Other 
Woman is a problem to be faced and 
handled with intelligence, not tears. 
Across the bridge table she calmly 
meets the prying eyes of her club 
members. Lighting a cigarette she 
shrugs her shoulders and says, “You 
can never trust a man. They are all 
alike.” The lady-like answer is, 
“Ain't it the truth!” The hepped 
wife knows what people are saying 
and what that two-timing wretch of 
a husband is doing, but has in all 
probability already discussed the 
matter with him or her lawyers. 

Women who wish to retain the 
name of Mrs. usually react to a hus- 
band’s philandering in one of three 
different ways: They go out after the 
Other Man. They try to ignore the 
existence of their competitor, hoping 
that she is only a passing flirtation. 
They accept the situation and agree 
to share the husband with another. 

“As long as I bear his name and 
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he respects and provides for me, gives 
me everything I want,” said one 
noble lady, “he can do what he 
darned well pleases.” 

“This time it’s a dancer, last year 
it was a waitress,” said a wife of long 
experience. “He began running 
around with a lady realtor the second 
week of our honeymoon, and that was 
20 years ago. Now he’s fat and 49 
and about run out. Why should I 
worry now?” 

A woman who agrees with socially 
approved polygamy, thinks that most 
wives would openly share their man 
if it were “the thing to do,” said, 
bluntly: ‘I would rather have a hap- 
py husband half of the time than a 
crabby, frustrated neurotic around all 
the time.” 

If infidelity is the main symptom 
of a sick marriage, and marriages fail 
largely because of sexual incompati- 
bility, the fault does not rest wholly 
on the shoulders of the Other Wom- 
an. Both husband and wife have 
failed somewhere along the line. 
Often it is the wife’s ignorance of 
sex, her exaggerated fear of preg- 
nancy or of miscarriage. If the hus- 
band fears sexual weakness on his 
part, he is apt to hide his anxiety 
under ‘‘the mantle of the adulterer,” 
and become extremely promiscuous. 

Some men feel that their needs 
for sexual outlets are greater than 
others. They are responsive to a 
wider range of outside stimuli than 
their wives, who are not only less 
responsive to their husband’s ap- 
proach, but often frigid. And there 
is the man who thinks that he has 
been repressed. He found little hap- 
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piness in the early years of his mar- 
riage and now, wanting to make up 
for his “loss of freedom” before it is 
too late, proceeds to paint the town. 

There are other reasons, too, why 
marriages are sick. There are insur- 
mountable background differences, 
wives neglect their husbands after the 
birth of a child, squabbles about 
money turn to bitterness and some 
couples just fall out of love with 
each other. 

All of us are monogamous by na- 
ture, but because we are capable of 
being attracted to more than one per- 
son and are giving way more to such 
desires, our institution of marriage is 
being threatened. Fifty years ago 
when a man committed adultry he 
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was said to be weak, oversexed or just 
plain sinful. It was purely a moral 
questions and received severe public 
condemnation. The only curses were 
piety and strength of character. The 
Church still takes a dim view on the 
subject. 

The advent of marriage counselors 
and psychiatrists have done much to 
save marriages that are headed for 
the rocks. By delving into the causes 
of extra-marital mating, these experts 
are often able to clear up the maze of 
ignorance and misunderstanding that 
keeps husband and wife from being 
happy. They help them to find com- 
plete satisfaction from their union, 
and when that occurs, the Other 
Woman is no longer necessary. 


AN OLD INDIAN IN British Columbia was consulted by the 
men who were clearing the forests for the Alaska Highway. The 
old boy said he knew the winter would be a long cold one. Natural- 
ly everybody took his word for it; Indians have a way of knowing. 

One skeptic, however, got the sagacious redman in a corner and 


asked him how he could tell. 


“Ugh,” said the prophet. “Winter 


be plenty cold. White man cut much wood.” 


Montrealer 
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MILESTON 
IN 
NEGRO 
HISTORY 


N Sunday evening, August 1, 1943, an insignificant incident between a 
white policeman and a Negro MP, touched off the Harlem race riot. 
Followed a day and a night of mob violence incited by false rumors and 

motivated by resentment against the treatment of Negroes in the Armed 
Forces. 

Although coming within six weeks of the infamous Detroit conflagration, 
and its people suffering from the same social handicaps as those of the Motor 
City, the Harlem riot was totally unexpected, unpredicted. 

The destruction, although directed toward whites, was expressed through 
the breaking of windows and the looting of white-owned stores. Besides 
policemen, few white people were molested. 

The riot started when policeman James Collins shot and slightly wounded 
MP Robert Bandy who interfered with the arrest of a Negro woman in a 
fifth-rate Harlem hotel. It was rumored that a white policeman had killed a 
Negro soldier. The resulting rioting was described as a revelation of “mass 
frustration,” the exploding of pent-up emotions resulting from countless in- 
stances of police brutality toward colored soldiers and citizens. 

The wild orgy of vandalism which followed the smashing of windows, was 
apparently an afterthought, and probably done by an entirely different group 
of people. Helping themselves to merchandise from the unprotecteed stores, 
they turned the tragic affair into a hoodlum’s holiday, parading up and down 
Seventh Avenue in stolen tails, silk hats and even their own garments taken 
from dry cleaning and pawn shops along the way. 

When troops arrived and peace was restored, Harlem counted five dead, 
nearly 500 injured and as many arrested. Property damage ran close to $5 
million. 
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There is a bright tomorrow in Africa, 


the keystone in Britain’s recovering economy and global defenses 


BRITAIN’S 
NEW BASTION IN AFRICA 


BY JOHN BARKHAM 
Reprinted from This Week 


RITAIN is not just the greatest 
empire in history; it is also the 
most flexible. At this moment, 

as its ERP payments are suspended, 
Britain is making one of the most 
momentous shifts in its long imperial 
history. Having retired from India, 
its great holding in Asia, the some- 
what shrunken empire, which Win- 
ston Churchill once proudly declined 
to see liquidated, is busy devoloping 
a new source of wealth and power in 
the jungles of central Africa. 

This new bastion, called Capri- 
corn Africa by many who have had 
a hand in it, covers more than 1.1 
million square miles of bush-covered 
continent. From just above the Equa- 
tor on the east coast, it arcs down 
almost to the Tropic of Capricorn, 
forming a keystone between the Su- 
dan above and Bechuanaland and 


JOHN BARKHAM was born in Ladi- 
smith, South Africa. Now a U. S. editor 
and writer, he returns to his home conti- 
nent for frequent trips as an observer. 


South Africa below. Inside this arc 
lie six British colonies—Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda, Nyasaland, North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia—with a 
population of 20 million Negroes 
and 200,000 whites. 

Tropical Africa has the space, soils, 
forests and other resources, estimates 
Charles Morrow Wilson in his book, 
The Tropics: World of Tomorrow, 
to maintain half a billion people, plus 
immense exports to spare—if only 
those resources are developed. Now 
Britain plans to develop them, start- 
ing with an expenditure of $560 
millions. With a like amount to 
follow. 

Capricorn Africa can provide Brit- 
ain with an area of security for 
essential manufactures, such as atomic 
energy, in time of war. It can also be 
a fortress, with the focal point on 
Mombasa, largest and best-equipped 
port in the Capricorn territories. 
Ships based there can command both 
the northern and southern routes to 
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the Far East. It is close enough to the 
oilfields of the Middle East to pro- 
vide secondary bases for troops and 
supplies. It stands at the hub of a 
network of airfields stretching from 
London to central and _ southern 
Africa. 

The streets of Mombasa, brilliant 
with bougainvillea, swarm with serv- 
icemen. The Indian stores are boom- 
ing as never before. The harbor is 
crowded with freighters unloading 
stores and machinery for the interior. 
The berths have been deepened to 
take ships as large as Atlantic liners. 
The entrance has been fortified; the 
bay itself is large enough to shelter 
convoys as big as any that have ever 
put to sea. 

At a sunbaked spot called Mac- 
Kinnon Road, about 50 miles west of 
Mombasa, the British established a 
huge arsenal of empire. There, on 
a 35-square mile site, large ware- 
houses were built and in them was 
stored war material removed from 
Asia, North Africa and the Middle 
East. The new base at one point held 
the greatest concentration of British 
arms outside of Britain itself. 

Three of the six Capricorn colo- 
nies, the Rhodesias and Kenya, are 
partly industrialized. Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Nyasaland, are much as 
they were a century ago. 

Deep in the interior of Tanganyika 
the British started their controversial 
plan to grow huge crops of ground- 
nuts—or, as we call them, peanuts. 
The stubborn earth resisted the ma- 
chine, and the yield after an expendi- 
ture of over $100,000,000 was dis- 
appointing. Yet the British are con- 
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tinuing the project on a more modest 
scale. Neither the Labor government 
nor its Conservative opposition has 
suggested abandoning this project 
completely. 

First surveys of mineral assets have 
yielded a rich prize, a pitchblende 
lode at Uluguru, in East Africa, 
which experts say can produce 89 
per cent uranium oxide. Wankie, in 
Southern Rhodesia, stands on a coal 
bed large enough to supply all the 
conceivable coal needs of Central 
Africa for five centuries. Not far 
away Que Que, which adjoins an iron 
mountain, has begun producing steel. 
Together, the Rhodesias are Britain’s 
greatest copper producer. 

Industry can be stepped up, better 
transportation is needed. South and 
east Africa each have their railroad 
systems, but no link connects them 
through central Africa. A fertile ter- 
ritory almost as large as Argentina 
has no through highway or railroad. 
Last October representatives of Afri- 
can territories south of the Equator 
met in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
and approved a new 1,000-mile rail- 
road to close the gap. The line, to 
pass between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Nyasa, will take four years to build. 

Needed too is power. At a place 
called Kariba, 200 miles below the 
Victoria Falls, the Zambezi River 
races through a deep gorge only a 
hundred yards across. A wall 300 
feet high is being built there to create 
a lake three times as deep as Boulder 
Dam with a 400-mile shore line. A 
750,000-kilowatt power plant that 
will supply electricity at less than 
half a cent per kilowatt-hour. 
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But Kariba is small potatoes next 
to what is going on at Owen Falls in 
Uganda. Here the White Nile drops 
65 feet on its way out of Lake Vic- 
toria. 

Right now the turbine is being 
readied for the river. A combine of 
British, Dutch and Danish firms is 
busy throwing a $50,000,000 wall, 
65 feet high and 700 yards long, 
across the Nile. By diving into the 
turbines at Jinja, the Nile will pro- 
vide Uganda with an initial 60,000 
kilowatts of electricity for its saw- 
mills, flour mills and copper smelters. 

Several thousand natives are help- 
ing to clap this yoke on the neck of 
the Nile. When completed, it will 
literally have altered the ancient vis- 
age of Africa, Lake Victoria, which 
is the size of Ireland, will have risen 
three feet to become the world’s larg- 
est reservoir. The famed Ripon rap- 
ids will have vanished utterly. And 
the government of Egypt will, for the 
first time in history, be able to control 
the flow of the life-giving Nile 
throughout its entire course all the 
year round. 

But all these projects are but sepa- 
rate facets of the problem of making 
Africa productive. It has often been 
said that the real ruler of Africa is 
not man, but the tsetse fly. Its bite 
spreads the minute blood parasites 
known as trypanosomes, which cause 
sleeping sickness in men and cattle. 

When the tsetse fly moves in, man 
moves out. It has denuded of cattle 
vast areas of pastureland that could 
be made to produce beef. Today, in 
the three colonies of East Africa, 
there are only 14 million head of 
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cattle for 15 million people, thanks 
to the tsetse fly. If sleeping sickness 
were stamped out, tropical Africa 
could carry as much as half a billion 
cattle, Charles Morrow Wilson esti- 
mates, and supply beef, milk and 
leather for at least three times that 
number of people. 

And now it is beginning to look 
as though King Tsetse’s reign ts 
drawing to a close. Four years ago 
two British scientists, named D. G. 
Davey and F. H. Curd, discovered a 
white soluble powder they called an- 
trycide, a single injection of which 
has cured the two worst forms of try- 
panosomiasis in cattle. About half a 
million head have already been 
treated in Nigeria with ‘satisfactory 
results. 

It will take time to conquer try- 
panosomiasis completely, but already 
it is clear that a quiet revolution of 
enormous economic importance is 
taking place in central Africa. The 
British hope to boost beef production 
in the next five to ten years. If they 
succeed, they may well go on to 
convert tropical Africa into the 
world’s biggest rangeland. 

The political groundwork for Cap- 
ricorn Africa has also gone ahead 
steadily. The three East African 
states of Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
yika have already been amalgamated 
into a single administrative system 
larger than that part of the United 
States west of the Rockies. The south- 
ern group, led by Southern Rhodesia, 
have also passed a resolution in favor 
of federation and are awaiting action 
by Britain. 

The British, for their part, expect 
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to have the political groundwork laid 
by the end of next year. Meantime, 
they need men, money and machines, 
and have asked the United States to 
help unlock Africa’s economic re- 
sources. 

Less than a tenth of one per cent 
of its water power potential has yet 
been harnessed, less than one per cent 
of its tillable land has yet been put to 
use, and far less than one per cent 
of its forest has yet been touched. 
And its gigantic mineral wealth has 
only been scratched. 

The United States readily concedes 
these facts and their bearing on the 
survival of the democracies. Through 
the State Department it has agreed 
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to help build up Africa before it 
shares Asia's fate. The chosen instru- 
ment will be the Point Four program, 
which has, as a major item in its first 
budget, $13 millions to be spent in 
Africa. 

Twenty-five technical experts have 
already been sent to Central Africa to 
survey the bush for minerals known 
to exist there. They will be followed 
by American railroad and road engi- 
neers to develop new communica- 
tions. 

With or without our help, how- 
ever, the British mean to awaken 
slumbering Africa. Their future de- 
pends on it. 

Copyright, This Week (April 4, 1951) 


THE LATE GOVERNOR STONE of Mississippi remembered 
with gratitude—not unmixed with shame—the first lesson he 
learned concerning the proper manner of dealing with the public. 

Two Negro farmers came to a little railway station in Iuka, where 
Stone was holding forth as agent, to ask a few questions concerning 
a freight shipment they were plarming to make. 

Agent Stone who, at the time, considered himself an extremely 
busy and important man, grew weary of their queries, and answered 
them sharply and impatiently. 

When the two farmers finally turned away from the window, stil} 
a bit puzzled and dissatisfied, Stone overheard one remark to the 
other: ‘‘That’s always the way—the littler the station the bigger the 


agent!” 


What Stone learned in that instant helped make him Governor 


of Mississippi. 
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It is important to teach our children 
how to combat prejudice within the race 


and hate within ourselves, says famed poetess 


HOW I TOLD MY CHILD 


ABOUT RACE 


BY MARGARET WALKER 


LITTLE over two years ago at 
Easter time our children re- 
ceived an album of records of 

nursery songs recorded by Frank Lu- 
ther. Among the 37 songs is a group 
of lullabies. These songs have be- 
come household by-words. The two 
older children quickly memorized 
each one. The baby, less than two 
years old, is already cutting his musi- 
cal teeth on one of these songs. 

Among the lullabies is one partic- 
ularly concerned with race. It is in- 
troduced in this fashion: “Do you 
know there are babies all over the 
world? Nice brown ones and pink 
ones and black ones and cute little 
yellow babies. Their mothers love 
them and sing to them just as your - 
mother does, all over the world. Now 


MARGARET WALKER, whose book, 
For My People, won the Yale University 
Younger Poets award in 1942, is now 
married and the mother of two children. 
She is at present on the faculty of Jackson 
College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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here is what a Chinese mother sings 
to her little yellow baby to put him to 
sleep: 

Snail, snail, come out and be fed 

Put out your horns and then 

your head 

And your papa and your mama 

Will give you Boy Martin. 

I believe this was our children’s first 
introduction to the subject of race. 
Before they grew old enough to ask 
the questions that inevitably face all 
Negroes who are parents and who 
live in America, we were trying to 
introduce them painlessly to a world 
of love and not hatred, of tolerance 
and not prejudice. 

But there is no way to live without 
pain and sooner or later we have had 
to face the Problem. I do not know 
whether we have faced it as honestly 
and courageously as we should, but 
there came the day when Marion 
asked, ‘Mama, are we colored?” and 
I said, ‘Yes.’ Imagine how I froze 
inside when she came to tell me how 
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someone she loved and admired in 
our own race had called her the 
hated word. 

‘““Mama, she called us a bad name!” 

“What did she say?” 

“She called us niggers! She said, 
‘All right now, you niggers get out of 
here.’ Are we niggers?” 

I said, “No, you are Negroes, but 
not niggers.” And with that came 
the sneering retort: “What are they 
then? They are not white, so they 
must be niggers.” 

This did not come from the white 
world. We have fought hard to pro- 
tect them from any hostile attack 
upon their delicate and sensitive na- 
tures—avoiding the segregated bus 
for trips to town, carefully ignoring 
their requests for water from the Jim- 
Crowed fountains in department 
stores and other public places; telling 
them they would not enjoy the pic- 
tures in the forbidden theatres or the 
exciting rides in the “white only” 
parks—but suddenly we faced the 
insensitive facts of life among our 
own. 

Sooner than we hope we must 
stand up and face the issues honestly. 
Once the damage is done there is no 
way we can erase the emotional hurt, 
but we can strive to appeal to their 
growing understanding in an effort 
to buttress them with truth as well as 
love. We have their curiosity to sat- 
isfy as well as their feelings to 
consider. 

Living as we do, deep in Dixie, 
facing every day not merely the ques- 
tion of Race but the problems of 
Jim-Crow or Segregation, we have a 
tendency to build an unreal world 
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Carl Van Vechten 
Margaret Walker 

of fantasy, to draw a charmed circle 
around us and within this circle to 
feel safe; to close-our eyes to the 
bitter struggle, and to forget if pos- 
sible all the ugliness of a world as 
near as our front door, and closer 
than the house across the street. We 
live on a College Campus and here in 
a completely black world we often 
feel a certain kind of escape. We 
build a tower in which we rationalize 
our way of life. These become out 
protective coloring: the poker face, 
the masked eyes held straight ahead, 
the deaf ears, and the silent tongue. 
Our children, however, do not al- 
low us to remain cowards, compla- 
cent, nor withdrawn. They force us 
to face the bitterness and dare us to 
explain the pain. Much as it hutts, 

we owe them the truth. 
There was the evening when we 
took a relative to the railway station 
and discovered that a chain prevented 
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the Negroes from ascending the stairs 
to the Jim-Crow train until the whites 
had all moved ahead. This had not 
happened to us before that night. 
I saw the bewildered look on Mari- 
on’s face and the signs of nervousness 
gathering in James’ eyes. Quickly I 
sought to explain that those people 
must walk farther to board the south- 
bound train than we, and so they 
went first; in the morning we walk 


farther for the northbound train and _ 


we move ahead first. I do not think 
the children were convinced. They 
sensed something strange about the 
division of the people into two 
groups and this I did not discuss. 
I shall never forget the shock and 
puzzled look on their faces. 

Children discuss Race among them- 
selves as much as their elders. They 
make their own rationalizations, and 
pin their own half-truths upon the 
web of lies that surrounds them. 
Marion and her playmates have had 
such a discussion. This past year she 
went to school as a first grade pupil. 
At school she saw newsreels of the 
war in Korea as well as life on the 
domestic front at home in America. 


- She came home bubbling with the. 


excitement of any growing child 
slowly discovering a world constantly 
full of wonder. One day after school: 

“Mama, guess what so and so 
said?” 
* “What did she say?” 

“She said she would like to be 
white.” 

“Would you?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 


“Because white people try to de- 
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stroy colored people.” Then I knew 
it was time to stop for a long needed 
talk not merely about Race and color, 
but in order to instill the kind of 
pride in Race and in one’s self that 
was part of my upbringing and of 
which I have never been ashamed. 
It was also time to stop the begin- 
nings of prejudice against white peo- 
ple which we as Negroes acquire 
unconsciously and which I believe is 
just as egregious as that imposed 
against us. I told Marion that not all 
white people are bad, that every per- 
son is born with the capacity of 
loving as well as hating and that 
those who hate without a cause are 
blind and ignorant and do not under- 
stand why nor what they are hating. 
I told her that as long as people hate 
each other there will be wars such as 
we have now in Korea and that peo- 
ple must be taught to love just as 
they are taught to hate before the 
world can be what we want it to be. 
Then she asked me this: 

“If a colored woman married a 
white man what would their baby be, 
and would that be all right?” 

I confess this set me back on my 
heels. I looked at my husband and 
he was grinning. My bottom lip must 
have dropped because Alex kept egg- 
ing me on: “Go on. Tell her. Do 
you believe in mixing the races?” 
I struggled to rise above evasion. 
This is what I told her: “If a colored 
woman married a white man their 
baby would be considered colored no 
matter how white the baby’s skin 
would be. There are a lot of people 
in the world who think it would be 
all right, and there are a lot of people 
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who think it would be all wrong. 
It depends on the people. They prob- 
ably won't ever agree unless maybe 
someday anybody can marry whom- 
ever they choose without fear of what 
people will think or say or do because 
perhaps by that time race hatred will 
be forgotten.” 

Insofar as pride in Race is con- 
cerned I began to question my child 
as a result of her questioning. I 
sought to know if she, only a few 
short weeks before her seventh birth- 
day, thought of famous Negroes in 
terms of Race and with pride. I knew 
she had heard boxing matches over 
the Radio featuring Joe Louis and 
Ezzard Charles, only a few nights ago 
Marian Anderson on the Telephone 
Hour, a Sunday Baseball Game 
broadcast with Jackie Robinson play- 
ing for the Brooklyn Dodgers and I 
have read poems to her from The 
Dreamkeeper by Langston Hughes, 
so that I was not surprised when I 
asked her for names of famous people 
and she named these. What did sur- 
prise me, however, was to hear her 
name George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Alexander Graham Bell 
in the same breath and coupled with 
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these names. She did not distinguish 
people according to Race and she did 
not know which of these was colored 
and which was white. Her father and 
I were pleased. We want her to be 
proud that she is a Negro, yes, but we 
also want her to think in terms of 
people as people and not only of 
Race. We want her to think kindly 
of all people without malice, without 
bitterness, without hatred, and with- 
out prejudice. 

So I have told my child about 
Race, and in so doing I faced the 
same problem as that of answering 
such questions as Where do babies 
come from? How was I born? Where 
is God? and Why can’t I see him? 

Just as I had to tell Marion that 
babies live inside their mothers until 
they are large enough to be born and 
live alone. That God is all the Good- 
ness in the world that is all around us 
but that we cannot see Him because 
He is a Spirit without face or hands 
or eyes or feet. 

Even so I had to tell her that she 
is a Negro who can be proud that she 
is one of millions of colored people 
in the world and that she is a mem- 
ber of the Human Race. 


SITTER TO RETURNING PARENTS: “Everything went fine, 
Mrs. Evarts. Francie drank all her milk . . . Junior went to bed 


without a peep . . 
$10,000.” 
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. and, oh, yes . . 


. a quiz show called. I won 


Larry Harris, Collier’ s 
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THE NEGRO AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY by Witson Recorp (U. Of 
North Carolina Press $3.50). When the fuehrers of the Communist Party 
started prospecting 30 years ago for recruits in the U. S., they naturally turned 
to the Achilles heel of American society—the most-oppressed, downtrodden 
segment of the population, its 12 million Negroes. Through all its hustling 
over the years, the party-liners have followed a devious, crooked, twisting path 
dictated by the way Moscow’s relations with Washington were faring at the 
particular time. Tracing that trail through a maze of cliches and contra- 
dictions is a ticklish chore but a white university professor, Wilson Record, 
has attempted the tough job. His account of the C.P.’s work to win the Negro 
to its cause is a thorough, detailed play-by-play document that represents a 
remarkable amount of research. As a work of record it is a worthy addition 
to the story of the Negro in America. But unfortunately, Record in his story 
has become so steeped in the dull diatribes of the party that his book is often 
as dull reading as most of the party’s plenum encyclicals. 


A WOMAN CALLED FANCY by Frank Yerby (Dial Press $3). The magic 
touch of Frank Yerby, the most successful U. S. Negro author of all time, 
has once again assured for him another best seller in a new novel set around 
his native Augusta, Georgia. Written in the style which has earned for Yerby 
the dubious honor as ‘king of the drug store fiction writers,” A Woman Called 
Fancy is fluffy reading that cannot but hold the interest of anyone from intel- 
lectual to barfly. Fancy is the kind of girl that’s a cut above the True Confes- 
sions character, a girl who's out for a gay and gadabout life and who won't 
be stopped anywhere en route from cover to cover. In this sixth novel that 
Yerby has written in six years, he turns once again to some passing references 
to Negroes and unhappily his references to color are not too flattering either 
to him or to the race. It might be excused as realism, but Negro readers will 
have their doubtful moments during these pages. 


THE TROUBLED AIR by Irwin Shaw (Random House $3.75). The predica- 
ment of the modern-day liberal, trapped between the hysterical extremes of 
right and left politics, is skillfully expostulated in this well-plotted novel 
about the Communist purge on radio. Irwin Shaw relates a swift-moving story 
of a radio producer, faced with orders to fire five actors because they are Reds. 
A down-to-earth, fair-minded middle-of-the-roader, Clement Archer is deter- 
mined to learn the truth before taking precipitate action. The book is the 
chronicle of his search for level-headed honesty and his fight against 20th 
Century witch-hunting. One of the actors is a Negro comedian and the chapter 
about Archer’s questioning of the comic shows a good insight into the psychol- 
ogy of Negroes who are anything but Reds, but who flirt with the party as a 
means of making white people squirm, 
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BARBARY SHORE by Norman Mailer (Rinehart $3). The fair-haired boy 
whose novel The Naked And The Dead was such a walloping experience for 
readers a couple of years back has laid a terrific egg in his second novel. For 
plain outright dullness, pointless dialogue, inane, meaningless characters, 
Barbary Shore has few competitors. Written in a longhair style of prose mostly 
patronized by the limited audience of Partisan Review, Mailer’s new novel is 
a freakish cross between a pamphleteering tract and an ivory tower dirge. Its 
rooming house adventures that involve political outcasts, sex perverts and 
frustrated writers are unconvincing tripe that leave a bitter taste. Barbary 
Coast is a groping, meandering batch of words for words’ sakes, much better 
left unsaid. 


EVERY MAN HIS SWORD by Irving Schwartz (Doubleday $3). It is + 
strange, suspenseful story of race relations in the South that novelist Irving 
Schwartz tells in his first book. Based on material gathered as a textile sales- 
man in Dixie, the book is a murder mystery with peculiar angles. Starting with 
the death of a white man, the story involves a lynching of a Negro and con- 
sequent deaths of one of the lynchers. Schwartz builds climax upon climax 
until he finally routs out the real killer. Despite awkward, unconvincing prose 
in many spots, Every Man His Sword is always interesting and exciting. 


GOD’S MEN by Pearl S. Buck (John Day $3.50). Projecting a story of men 
and morals against the vast backdrop of virtually the entire earth, Pearl Buck 
has written a bulky, searching novel that gropes for meanings in the world 
of confusion today. China once again is the setting for her novel but she has 
broadened her canvas to spotlight the characters of two moderns against the 
traditions of that ancient land. Much of her book is symbolism, designed to 
portray the clashing principles of greed and good at large in such dramatic 
forms in the world today. Too often the symbolism gets out of hand and the 
plot of God's Men gets lost in the shuffle. Miss Buck is still at her best as a 
story-teller but God’s Men is not her best story-telling. 


REBEL RUN by Louis Zara (Crown $3). The rich lore of the Civil War pro- 
vides another incident for a thrilling novel by skilled story-teller Louis Zara. 
Written with a movie-like pace, Rebe/ Run reenacts the little-known story of an 
audacious attempt by Federal soldiers to cut Confederate communications in the 
mid-South by seizing a crack train. The plot failed but provided some won- 
derful story material for Zara who milks it dry as he relates the chase by 
Confederates and works in a bit of romance, too. Negroes get into the act 
also when the Union men are imprisoned with slaves for their part in the 


attempt to steal the Chattanooga Choo-Choo. 


THE RAGGED ONES by Burke Davis (Rinehart $3.50). Some of the illusions 
of glory and grandeur that have been built up around the men who won 
freedom from the British crown in the American Revolution are ripped to 
shreds in this realistic new novel by a Baltimore newspaperman. His portrait 
of the soldiers whom the D.A.R. so proudly hails today is anything but flat- 
tering. In telling the story of some of the battles for freedom from the 
British that occurred in the South, Burke Davis shows them an unlettered, 
tattered, cowardly lot who had to be forced to face the enemy or be shot by 
their officers. The Ragged Ones is a hard-hitting but honest book, a look into 
the past that should be forced reading for some of our present-day bluebloods. 
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This on-the-spot check of housing conditions in ten cities 
shows segregation in the North as well as the South 
despite recent U. S. Supreme Court decisions 


AMERICA’S 


SEGREGATED CITIES 


BY ALEXANDER L. CROSBY 


Reprinted from the pamphlet, “In These 10 Cities” 


ties are housed in ten communi- 
ties of the United States. The 
house generally determines the fam- 
ily’s place in the community. A seg- 
regated house leads to discrimination 
in schools, churches and employment. 
Segregation is too often identified 
with the south. Many northern cities 
enforce housing segregation more 
rigorously than the south does. The 
nation’s largest ghettos, for example, 
are not in New Orleans or Atlanta 
but in Chicago and New York. 
Most cities are preparing low-rent 
housing programs or urban redevel- 
opment programs—or both—under 
the federal Housing Act of 1949. 
The key fact is that urban redevelop- 
ment (the clearing and rebuilding of 
* blighted areas) cannot be handled in- 
telligently unless the principle of 
democratic housing is accepted. Cen- 
tral slums cannot be torn down until 
decent housing is provided elsewhere 
for their inhabitants, who are usually 
minority groups. And in nearly every 


7... is the story ot how minori- 
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city the only vacant land suitable for 
relocating these families is outside 
the segregated districts. The first step 
in redevelopment is to recognize the 
right of minorities to live anywhere 
they choose. Federal funds must not 
be used to build new ghettos. 

The ten cities covered here are 
not a statistical sample. Rather, this 
is a report, made as accurate as possi- 
ble through checking with local and 
national authorities. The ten cities 
were picked for importance, size, lo- 
cation and special interest. 

Washington is omitted because its 
story has been fully told in another 
article. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Thomas Jefferson, the great demo- 
crat, wrote for his epitaph: “Author 
of the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, of the statute of Vir 
ginia for religious freedom, and fa- 
ther of the University of Virginia.” 

“This institution,’ he wrote in 
1820 to a friend, ‘will be based on 
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the illimitable freedom of the human 
mind. For here we are not afraid to 
follow truth wherever it may lead, 
nor to tolerate any error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

The campus of the university to- 
day is a fine blend of lawns, old 
trees, red brick, and white columns. 
Until September 1950 Negroes could 
enter only to work in the hospital, 
the cafeteria, and the dormitories. 

Negro housing in Charlottesville 
is concentrated along the railroads, 
in the damp hollows, and on a few 
small hills. The dwellings of Happy 
Hollow, Gospel Hill, and Vinegar 
Hill are, with few exceptions, rotten 
and over-priced. 

Jefferson once planned an_inter- 
racial farm colony of Germans and 
Negroes. Earlier he had tried un- 
successfully to include a condemna- 
tion of slavery in the Declaration of 
Independence. Charlottesville pays 
no homage to his belief in racial 
equality. The Negroes are trapped. 
They cannot buy land elsewhere and 
their present living space is threat- 
ened. Some of the land occupied by 
Negroes has become so valuable that 
attempts have been made to rezone 
it for business use. If these plans 
succeed, the displaced families will 
have to move out of Jefferson’s uni- 
versity town. There is no public 
housing, although a movement is un- 
der way to create a local housing 
authority. 

Negroes are about one-fifth of the 
city’s estimated 24,000 persons. They 
are strictly segregated in a genteel 
way. The Paramount theater and 
other movie houses do not have signs 
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marking the “Colored Gallery’ en- 
trance around the corner. But every 
Negro knows he must go around the 
corner, just as every Negro knows 
he must sit in the rear of the buses. 
No Negro mechanic would apply for 
a job at the Southern Welding and 
Machine Company, the largest ma- 
chine shop of the area. And no Ne- 
gro expects to see Mr., Mrs., or Miss 
used before a Negro name in the 
Charlottesville Progress. 

The Virginia constitution of 1902, 
described by one of its framers, the 
late Senator Carter Glass, as intended 
“to discriminate to the very extrem- 
ity of permissible action,’ forbids 
unsegregated public education. Carter 
Glass cannot be resting peacefully for 
there is a stirring in Virginia. A spe- 
cial federal court ordered in Septem- 
ber 1950 that a Negro law student be 
admitted to the university. 


SLEDGE 
Sledge, Mississippi, is a village of 


‘several hundred. It was chosen be- 


cause it is a typical farm community 
of the deep south and because of an 
Associated Press story from Mem- 
phis on May 22, 1950, which made 
three inches of type. The story told 
how the life of Bennie Lee Bradley, 
seven, a Negro girl who had been 
badly burned when her dress caught 
fire, was being saved through skin 
donated by whites. It seemed worth 
while to find out for what kind of 
life Bennie Lee was being saved. 
Bennie Lee's father, L. Q. Bradley, 
is a sharecropper in the Sledge dis- 
trict where he has lived all of his 
30 years. A friendly, direct man, he 
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told about working in cotton since he 
was seven, with only two years of 
school. The Bradleys have 10 chil- 
dren, ranging in age from 11 to one. 
All 12 sleep in two rooms. 

Segregation in Sledge is a paradox. 
On the one hand, white and Negro 
sharecroppers often live side by side; 
the luxury of segregated housing is 
prohibited by cotton’s need for man- 
power. Yet the very poverty of the 
Mississippi culture makes the poor 
whites seek some distinction from the 
Negroes who live in identical squal- 
or. Thus the miserable little store 
across the road from the Bradley cab- 
in is divided by a beaverboard parti- 
tion so that black hands may never 
touch the counter where white ones 
reach for a coke. 

In the village of Sledge the main 
street has a dingy row of stores. Ne- 
groes may sit in the balcony of the 
movie house and they may occupy 
benches on the sidewalk. Oddly, 
they are no longer allowed to play 
“the Seeburg” (jukebox) on Sundays, 
although whites may. 


PHOENIX 


Phoenix, a desert city, is divided 
roughly by the railroad tracks into a 
good residential section with paved 
streets, green lawns, palm trees, ole- 
anders, and flowers, and the slum 
section, where the unkillable tama- 
risks are bathed in clouds of yellow 
dust from the streets and dirt yards. 
Here the Mexican-Americans, Ne- 
groes, and poor whites live in houses 
of old brick, adobe, frame and pack- 
ing boxes. Few cities can boast of 
more wretched slums. 
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Except that Negroes may sit any- 
where in buses, Phoenix is as stanch- 
ly jim crow as the average southern 
city. Roadside restaurants have signs 
reading ‘Colored trade not solicited.” 
Negroes eat in separate restaurants. 
Few are permitted to buy property in 
the better districts, 

The population of Phoenix has 
doubled within a decade to reach 
about 100,000, of which some 10 
per cent is Negro. Many of the Ne- 
groes came to Phoenix without mean- 
ing to—the city was just a temporary 
stop on the road to fabulous Cali- 
fornia. 

Little help has come from the city 
administration, except for an inde- 
pendent park commission which had 
the nerve to build a first-class recrea- 
tion center and swimming pool—un- 
segregated—in the heart of the slum 
district. 

Across the street from the swim- 
ming pool is Arizona's foremost mon- 
ument to racial justice: St. Monica's 
Hospital, built in 1944 by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency as the successor 
to a tiny frame institution founded 
by Emmett McLoughlin, a young 
man with a dynamic conscience. 

St. Monica’s was the first Ameri- 
can hospital founded with a definite 
interracial policy. 

The three public housing projects 
of Phoenix were built under Mr. Mc- 
Loughlin’s direction as chairman of 
the housing authority. They are seg- 
regated projects because it seemed a 
decade ago to be a choice between 
segregation or no housing at all. Mr. 
McLoughlin and two other members 
of the five-man authority decided in 
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1949 that the scheduled 1,000 new 
dwellings should be wholly interra- 
cial. That was one reason why Mr. 
McLoughlin was dropped when his 
term expired if 1950. The city ad- 
ministration replaced him with a man 
who provided a 3 to 2 majority in 
favor of segregation. 


‘LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles is undergoing two 
kinds of surgery. Freeways fit for 
Buck Rogers are being carved through 
hills, the downtown business section, 
and old residential areas. 

The second operation is less con- 
spicuous. It can be recognized by a 
Negro child playing on a street that 
was solid white a year ago. 

Occasionally there is an organized 
protest when Negroes buy in the 
more exclusive neighborhoods. Oscar 
Reichow, a sports announcer, sold his 
$25,000 house in Leimert Park to a 
Negro family. Indignant residents 
formed the Neighborly Endeavor Inc. 
and raised about $3,000 to sue Mr. 
Reichow for fancied damage to their 
property values. They also got him 
fired from his. radio job. But Mrs. 
Daniel Marshall, president of the 
Catholic Women’s Club and the wife 
of a distinguished liberal attorney, 
arranged a large Sunday tea to wel- 
come the new family to Leimert Park. 

The 200,000 Negroes of Los An- 
geles have won more freedom of 
residence than Negroes in other large 
cities. The pioneer spirit still sur- 
vives west of the Rockies and the 
Negroes have done some pioneering 

for themselves. . 
Urban redevelopment has not gone 
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beyond the planning stage, despite a 
state enabling act of 1945. Adminis- 
trative delays and cost problems have 
been the chief handicaps. Many of 
the most logical sites are those occu- 
pied by Mexican-Americans and 
other minorities. These isolated 
groups are bitter and vocal about the 
prospect of being thrown out of their 
shacks. Early in 1951, however, the 
city council adopted an ordinance 
opposing any discrimination in re- 
development projects, and the rede- 
velopment commission said it would 
comply with the new policy. 

The brightest official record in race 
relations has been made by the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles (not to be confused with the 
county housing authority). Until re- 
cently, a few of its 24 projects were 
segregated. Without fanfare the au- 
thority has converted all of them: to 
interracial occupancy. The 11,061 
families in public housing are 45 per 
cent white, 33 per cent Negro, 20 
per cent Mexican-American and 2 
per cent Oriental. 

Placing Negroes in formerly all- 
white projects has been accomplished 
without trouble or protests. Two rea- 
sons for this success are: first, the au- 
thority has made a reputation for 
honest, efficient, and humane admin- 
istration. Second, and more impor- 
tant, the authority made up its mind 
to have an interracial policy and has 
carried out the decision firmly and 
intelligently. 


DENVER 
At first glance Denver has no 
slums. Except for bad spots in the 
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bottom lands of the South Platte 
River, Denver has nothing to com- 
pare outwardly with the miserable 
shacks of Los Angeles and Phoenix. 

Until 1947, Denver was ruled by 
Mayor Benjamin Franklin Stapleton, 
who also ran most of the state. The 
aging mayor had reigned for 25 years 
and his administration had failed to 
grow with the city. The voters dis- 
missed him by electing Quigg New- 
ton, then 36, a lawyer and war vet- 
eran from a distinguished Colorado 
family. 

Making his first campaign for pub- 
lic office, Quigg Newton had prom- 
ised to act against discrimination in 
Denver. To the surprise of many 
citizens the mayor proceeded to carry 
out his campaign pledge. One week 
after taking office he abolished seg- 
regation in public swimming pools. 
Next he created a permanent Mayor's 
Committee on Human Relations. 

This Committee faces tremendous 
problems. Of the city’s 400,000 pop- 
ulation, about 40,000 are Spanish- 
Americans and Mexican-Americans. 
There are about 15,000 Negroes, 2,- 
500 Japanese-Americans and 16,000 
Jews. 

The Negro population, which in- 
cludes many long established and 
well educated families, is better ac- 
cepted in Denver than in most cities. 
Whites are alarmed, however, when 
an occasional Negro family enters 
their neighborhood, and private em- 
ployers rarely hire Negroes for any 
but menial jobs. 

Only a fraction of the housing 
need has been met by the Denver 
Housing Authority, which built 770 
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low-rent dwellings in 1941. The au- 
thority’s policy of segregation served 
to heighten racial tensions. Recently, 
however, the authority has cautiously 
begun to mix racial groups in some 
of these dwellings. 

Under the Newton administration, 
construction of 4,000 low-rent dwell- 
ings is planned (the federal govern- 
ment has already approved 2,500). 
In pleasant contrast to the story in 
Chicago and Detroit, the new proj- 
ects will be built on relatively vacant 
sites in areas where minorities have 
not lived. There will be no segrega- 
tion. 

An example is being set. The Gen- 
eral Hospital, once notorious for dis- 
crimination, is becoming a model of 
fair treatment. The recreation de- 
partment has established a complete 
policy of non-segregation without the 
riots that have occurred in other 
cities. The police department, which 
used to be feared and hated by the 
Spanish-speaking citizens, is seeking 
recruits from the Spanish and Negro 
population. 

A Negro has been appointed to 
the library board, the most exclusive 
board in the city. A Spanish-Ameri- 
can is serving his second term as 
president of the city council. Harvey 
V. McDaniel, a Negro and director 
of one of the city’s popular recrea- 
tion centers, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Community Center Coun- 
cil, composed of the staffs of all 
public and private centers. 

Denver has made an honest start. 
If it keeps moving, it will become 
an outstanding example for the na- 
tion. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


In Springfield today (population 
75,505, fifth largest city of Illinois) 
there is only the faintest echo of Lin- 
coln’s footfalls. The tourist house 
next door to the Lincoln house has 
no rooms for Negroes. Neither does 
the principal hotel, the Abraham Lin- 
coln. The Lincoln Cafe, two blocks 
from the Lincoln house, has a por- 
trait of the Civil War president 
flanked by two silk flags. The Lin- 
coln Cafe also has a sign reading, 
“We reserve the right to refuse serv- 
ice to anyone.” 

Two of the three business schools 
do not accept Negro students. There 
are no Negro teachers in the city 
schools. The fire department has a 
Negro company, which is segre- 
gated. The Methodist, Episcopal, 
and Lutheran churches have separate 
churches for Negroes. The Catholic 
church and the YMCA do not seg- 
regate. 

Although the public schools are 
interracial, Negro children must use 
separate wading pools and segrega- 
tion is enforced on the public beaches 
at Lake Springfield. No city official 
will accept responsibility for this 
practice. 

Nearly all of the city’s 6,000 Ne- 
gtoes live east of the Wabash tracks, 
which became the color line after the 
race riot of 1908. Public housing 
has changed the picture somewhat. 
Although there are separate buildings 
for Negroes and whites, both races 
share a single project (John Hay 
Homes) with many common facili- 
ties, 
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In November 1949 the city estab- 
lished a Mayor’s Committee on Hu- 
man Relations. Seven months later 
it had accomplished nothing because 
the chairmanship was unfilled. ‘There 
is a fear here to experiment in de- 
mocracy,” said E. B. Winston, execu- 
tive secretary of the Springfield Ur- 
ban League. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago is getting ready to build 
new ghettos under the 1949 Housing 
Act. No large city is doing more than 
Chicago to keep the Negro in segre- 
gated neighborhoods. 

The citizen of Chicago is probably 
no more prejudiced than the citizen 
of Minneapolis or Muscatine. But 
his city is run by forces which seek 

“to preserve their power by preserving 
the status quo. 

The housing shortage is disgrace- 
ful and so is much of the housing. 
The Chicago Housing Authority says 
292,000 dwellings should be added 
to the present 1,050,000 to ease the 
shortage. One-sixth of the city’s 
dwellings have no toilet or no run- 
ning water—an increase of 20 per- 
cent over 1940. 

Negro housing is concentrated 
more rigidly than in southern cities. 
In the past decade the Negro popula- 
tion has soared past 400,000, an in- 
crease of close to 45 per cent as 
against 6 per cent for whites. The 
new arrivals have been wedged into 
the old slums. A survey by the Real 
Estate Research Corporation in 1949 
showed 3,580 families and 646 room- 
ers in dwellings built for 1,127 
families. 
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The federal Housing Act of 1949 
gave Chicago two big opportunities 
to enlarge its housing supply. Low- 
rent public housing would help many 
families (especially Negroes, whose 
plight is worst). The urban redevel- 
opment section of the law could serve 
thousands of middle-income families, 

The race issue has been a main 
factor in blocking both opportunities. 

When there is practically no vacant 
housing, common sense requires that 
new housing be built on vacant land. 

In 1950 the housing authority 
planned to build 12,000 low-rent 
dwellings as its first postwar pro- 
gram. Eight thousand were to go on 
vacant land in white neighborhoods, 
the rest on slum sites in Negro areas. 
The housing authority’s fine policy of 
interracial occupancy was to have 
been maintained outside the boundar- 
ies of the ghettos. 

This program was spurned by 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly and the 
city council. The aldermen toured the 
city by bus to choose politically ac- 
ceptable sites. Upshot was a plan to 
build only 2,100 dwellings on vacant 
land (a figure later reduced to 
1,300). About 9,000 more would be 
on congested and expensive slum 
sites. 

Clearing these slums would dis- 
place 6,000 Negro families whose in- 
comes are too high for low-rent 
‘housing. Most of them would be 
thrown to the mercies of landlords 
elsewhere in the overcrowded ghetto. 

The major forces in the Chicago 
drama are: 

Chicago is the headquarters for 
three powerful real estate organiza- 


tions—the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the United States 
Savings and Loan League, and the 
Mortgage Bankers. Association of 
America. They are primarily hostile 
to public housing and rent control 
but they also dislike changes in racial 
patterns. Defeated’-ix "1949 when 
Congress passed the Housing Act, 
they have schooled their local affii- 
ates in ways to sabotage new public 
housing programs. The race issue 
makes a handy tool for their cam- 
paign against public housing. 

Racial hatred has created terror 

where white and black neighborhoods 
meet. Four times since 1945 there 
have been riots by white mobs num- 
bering several thousand. 
. Police have often winked at rock- 
throwing hoodlums and houses have 
been attacked while police were on 
24-hour daily guard. The Chicago 
Human Relations Commission re- 
ports two “major anti-racial disturb- 
ances” since the July 1949 riot, one 
in August 1950. 

The White Circle League of Joseph 
Beauharnais has urged ‘‘self-respect- 
ing white people’ to oppose “mon- 
grelizing the white race.”’ Fortunately 
the League has lost most of its influ- 
ence along with its state charter. 

Most self-respecting whites squirm 
at mention of the League but several 
thousands are enrolled in 70 or more 
neighborhood improvement associa- 
tions. With two or three outstanding 
exceptions, these organizations of 
realtors and property owners use 
every pretext to keep Negroes out of 
white areas. Their leaders’ influence 
has multiplied since a city-wide fed- 
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One of Chicago’s newer housing projects 


eration was created and their lobbyist 
has been admitted to city council ses- 
sions from which even the press was 
barred. 

Chicago’s Negroes need more 
leadership in the fight against segre- 
gation. Negro political power is con- 
centrated in the pockets of Represen- 
tative William L. Dawson, a vice 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, who prefers to keep his 
constituents where they now vote. 
Dawson failed to buck the city hall 
housing program. Robert R. Taylor 
quietly resigned as chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority and gave 
his support to the Kennelly plan. 
Many influential Negroes are them- 
selves owners of the notorious kit- 
chenette apartments and their views 
are no more enlightened than their 
slums. Thousands of Negro slum 
dwellers fear—with reason—that 
omg clearance will make them home- 
ess. 

There are some bright spots in 
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Chicago. The Public Housing Asso- 
ciation, a private citizens’ agency, is 
fighting for a sound program. The 
Chicago Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination, represent- 
ing more than 100 religious, labor 
and civic organizations, has under- 
taken public education. Michael 
Reese Hospital, the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and the South Side 
Planning Board have a long-term 
plan for developing seven square 
miles of South Side slums. 

The stumbling block in Chicago is 
the aldermen and their unsavory 
bosses. Mayor Kennelly once used 
his influence in the city council to 
defeat an ordinance that would have 
extended the housing authority's in- 
terracial policy to private housing 
that enjoys government aid. Kennel- 
ly has wronged more than the Ne- 
groes. He has wronged his city. 
There can be no sound redevelop- 
ment so long as racism rules. A 
central ghetto means a sick town. 
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DETROIT 

Detroit’s Negro population (about 
300,000, which is double the 1940 
figure) does not live all over. It is 
concentrated in about eight districts. 
More and more Negroes are leaving 
the ghettos, however, and the once 
exclusively white Northwest section 
is not so exclusive today. 

In Detroit the race question is an 
acknowledged political issue, more so 
than in any large northern city. The 
nation’s fifth largest city (1,837,613 
population) is an adolescent, physi- 
cally and sociologically. Southern 
whites and southern Negtoes have 
migrated to jobs in the automobile 
factories, bringing prejudice and ten- 
sion with them. In neighboring Dear- 
born prejudice is so entrenched that 
Mayor Orville L. Hubbard was able 
in 1948 to defeat a much-needed 
housing project planned by a life 
insurance company. He circulated 
the printed slogan, “Keep Negroes 
Out of Dearborn.” 

Twice within a decade Detroit has 
been seared by race riots. Angry 
whites in 1942 attacked Negroes 
moving into the Sojourner Truth 
public housing project which the 
whites had hoped to occupy. Ten- 
sions boiled over a year later when 25 
Negroes and nine whites were killed 
in a general riot. 

Preserving the sanctity of white 
neighborhoods was a main issue in 
the last mayoralty campaign. Candi- 
date George Edwards wanted to use 
vacant land for the first 10,000 new 
units of public housing. That is the 
only sane course since vacant land in 
the Negro sections is barely 3 per 
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cent as against 22 per cent for the 
city as a whole. Edwards would have 
broken the boundaries of the ghettos. 
Supporters of Albert E. Cobo spread 
the word, “You wouldn’t want nig- 
gers living across the street, would 
you?” Cobo won. 

Mayor Cobo’s plan. is to tear down 
some 8,550 Negro dwellings in the 
central slum area and replace them 
with 8,900 dwellings, mostly for Ne- 
gro occupancy. There would be no 
building on vacant land. Nobody has 
explained how Negro families flushed 
out of the clearance area could be 
decently housed elsewhere. Cobo 
would simply replace an old ghetto 
with a new one. 

The mayor's plan of containment is 
supported by the three daily news- 
papers, the realty interests and the 
neighborhood improvement associa- 
tions. It is condemned by the Detroit 
Council for Better Housing, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Urban 
League of Detroit, and other civic 
organizations. 

The neighborhood improvement 
associations represent the attitude and 
often the personnel of the old Ku 
Klux Klan and Black Legion. One 
builder who had announced a policy 
of no discrimination was told by a 
delegation from the Seven Mile- 
Fenelon Improvement Association: 
“Those houses will be burned down 
as fast as you can build them.” Since 
arson has not been uncommon, the 
developer decided to sell to whites 
only. 

Public housing, which should ex- 
press the civic conscience, is solidly 
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jim crow in Detroit. Negroes, whose 
housing need is most acute, have 
been allotted a smaller proportion of 
dwellings than in many southern 
cities. The executive secretary of the 
Detroit Housing Commission is 
Harry J. Durbin, a founder of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers and the principal developer of the 
white West Side. 

The housing commission says its 
projects simply conform to “the 
neighborhood pattern.” The Detroit 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has retorted that all-Negro pro- 
jects do not conform to the pattern of 
neighborhoods where a white minor- 
ity once lived, and has filed suit in 
federal court to abolish segregation 
in public housing. 

The public schools do not segre- 
gate in theory but geography does 
the job. The few Negro teachers are 
almost invariably assigned to Negro 
schools. 

Records of the NAACP show 
countless examples of police violence 
against Negroes. One man had been 
beaten up three times (as of June 
1950) for walking on the sidewalk 
with a white woman, his wife. 

There are a few heartening con- 
trasts. One is the Mayor's Interracial 
Committee, directed by quiet, hard- 
working George Schermer. The com- 
mittee hasn't been able to remold the 
police force but it is making head- 
way. 

The Committee’s field men try to 
spot symptoms of tension before se- 
tious trouble starts. They specialize 
in neighborhood educational work. 
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Some observers think Cobo may 
reverse himself on the vacant land 
issue. One citizen remarked, “The 
mayor wants to leave a few monu- 
ments around town, and Cobo’s 
Ghetto would be a hell of a me- 
morial.” 

Detroit is a powder keg. A trifling 
spark could touch off wholesale mur- 
der. Paradoxically the hopeful aspect 
is that the race issue is naked. It’s in 
the open. It can be talked about, 
fought about. In Chicago racism is 
just as much a political issue but a 
concealed one. 

Detroit can ride the crisis if the 
housing problem is solved. There is 
no solution to housing until the 
ghetto walls go down. 


WATERBURY 


The founding Yankees of Water- 
bury have long since been outnum- 
bered by the Irish, the Italians and 
the Slavs. The Negroes, about 4,500 
of the city’s 104,000 population, are 
at the bottom of the scale. Jews can- 
not easily buy houses in the best 
districts. 

In 1946 a committee of the Com- 
munity Council (the welfare federa- 
tion) took a careful look at race 
relations in Waterbury. 

It recommended that the mayor ap- 
point an official committee to work 
for better group relations. 

The mayor did not act. But it was 
not long before several Negroes 
called on Mr. Vosburgh and two of 
his associates. They pointed out that 
the newspapers’ policy of identifying 
Negroes in every petty crime story 
was hurtful to good race relations. 
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From that day the papers have mini- 
mized references to race. 

Other things have happened. In 
the fall of 1950 the city’s first two 
Negro teachers went to work, most 
of their students being white. Water- 
bury Hospital has taken Negro girls 
in training. St. Mary's Hospital, a 
Catholic institution, had pioneered 
with Negro nurses and an intern. 
The State Interracial Commission 
sponsored a 6-week lecture course on 
the roots of prejudice and what can 
be done by good citizens. Those who 
attended the institute have organized 
formally and plan to establish an 
interracial day nursery on the pattern 
used successfully in New Haven. 

As yet there has been little prog- 
ress in opening jobs as skilled me- 
chanics to qualified Negroes. In the 
brass mills the white man is the 
caster, the Negro is the caster’s 
helper. 

Public housing was segregated 
until a year ago. Pressure from the 
State Interracial Commission was one 
factor in bringing about a cautious 
change in policy. The 400 scheduled 
new low-rent dwellings are to be 
interracial. 

Waterbury is just about what Mr. 
Vosburgh’s committee called it: “‘No 
horrible example, nor yet a model.” 
It could move higher in the scale if 
that 1946 report by seven good citi- 
zens were taken seriously. 


NEW YORK 


The teeming, low-lying blocks of 
Harlem are separated from Morning- 
side Heights and Columbia Univer- 
sity by Morningside Park, a narrow 
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belt of green covering: the shoulder 
of the heights. Along the bottom 
edge of the park is Morningside Ave- 
nue. At 119th Street and Morning- 
side Avenue is: an old apartment 
house of gray brick, heavy with cor- 
nices. On the fifth floor, in five small 
rooms, live Mr. and: Mrs. Madison 
T. Jones, their 17-year-old son Madi- 
son Jr., and Mr. Jones's parents. 

The Jones’s living room is com- 
fortable and attractive, although there 
is hardly enough space for the piano, 
radio-phonograph, television set, ta- 
ble, sofa, upholstered chair, two 
straight chairs and three small tables. 
Two walls are largely covered with 
books. A copy of Kingsblood Royal 
is inscribed ‘To my only rival in 
chess, Madison Jones — Sinclair 
Lewis.’’ On a hassock is a fat file of 
The New Yorker and the Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

Flanking the fireplace are five more 
shelves solidly filled with record al- 
bums. Mr. Jones prefers Bach, but 
he has not neglected Mozart, Brahms, 
Beethoven, and such off-trail compo- 
sitions as Cimarosa’s Concerto in C 
for oboe and strings. 

Mr. Jones, a graduate of St. John’s 
College, Brooklyn, is administrative 
assistant with the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. His attractive wife is a physi- 
cian’s daughter. 

The fundamental need of this 
family is a decent place to live. “We 
want to get out of Harlem,’ said 
Mrs. Jones. ‘Public schools are poor 
and we don’t want our son to grow 
up just with Negro children—that 
doesn’t make him a real American.” 
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“The trouble is,” Mr. Jones ex- 
plained, “we are not eligible for low- 


rent public -housing and there isn’t 


any good ‘private housing for Ne- 
groes. We saw one advertisement for 
an uptown apartment at $55. The girl 
at the real estate office didn’t look up 
when I asked if:the apartment was 
still available. She just said ‘Yes’ 
and then she saw us. ‘Oh—it’s not 
for colored,’ she said.” 

“Sometimes I get mad,” Mr. Jones 
said. ‘As a youngster I went to work 
for a large company. I stayed with 
them ten years, all through college. 
When a clerk finally died they pro- 
moted me. But they kept me on a 
messenger’s pay. I asked for a raise. 
They said I had gone as far as a 
Negro could, so I quit.” 

“I used to hate that part in history 
about the happy slaves singing in the 
cotton fields,” Mrs. Jones said. “I 
was so ashamed of the Negroes be- 
cause they submitted to slavery. Then 
I read in one of my father’s books 
about the slaves’ insurrections and 
the next day I tried to tell about them 
in school. “They fought!’ I told the 
teacher. “They really fought!’ She 
just said, ‘Sit down, Muriel.’ She 
didn’t understand. Nobody tells our 
children what they have to be proud 
of. 

“We've got to remember that the 
Negroes are not alone,’ she continu- 
ued. “In New York the Spanish 
people are discriminated against and 
the Jewish people worry about their 
children being hurt when they go to 
college. There really isn’t much dif- 
ference if you belong to a minority.” 

New York State set an example for 
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the nation in 1950 with the Wicks- 
Austin law which prohibits discrimi- 
nation of segregation in any new 
publicly assisted housing projects. 
The New York City Council had en- 
acted a similar law in 1949, 

These laws were a heartening con- 
trast to the record of the Mortgage 
Conference of Greater New York, 
formed by banks and insurance com- 
panies controlling the bulk of the 
mortgage money. Until federal action 
under the anti-trust laws led in 1948 
to dissolution of the Mortgage Con- 
ference, its members conspired to 
prevent Negroes and Spanish-speak- 
ing people from buying outside the 
segregated districts. Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans still find it hard to buy 
or rent in white neighborhoods al- 
though violence is rare. 

Many apartment houses on Park, 
Madison and Fifth Avenues will not 
take any of the city’s more than 
2,000,000 Jews as tenants. 

For several years the most impos- 
ing symbol of discrimination has 
been Stuyvesant Town, the big devel- 
opment of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The project got a 
$75,000,000 tax subsidy from the city 
with the right to bar Negroes. Under 
heavy pressure from civic organiza- 
tions the insurance company in Sep- 
tember 1950 assigned a few of its 
8,755 dwellings to Negro tenants. 

The low-rent projects of the New 
York City Housing Authority, wholly 
interracial, have accomplished most 
for the city’s 500,000 Negroes. The 
authority's vast postwar program 
comprises 125,000 dwellings, half of 
them completed or under construc- 
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tion. An important part of the pro- 

gtam is self-supporting projects at 
moderate rents, providing 22,000 
dwellings on an interracial basis for 
families with incomes of less than 
$4,900. 

But the Joneses do not qualify. 
What they need is non-segregated 
pfivate construction on vacant sites 
under the urban redevelopment law. 
The Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Council of New York has pointed 
out that unless redevelopment is wise- 
ly executed, Harlem will remain a 
ghetto: “an uncoordinated collection 
of community facilities and of public 
housing projects tenanted by low-in- 
come Negroes and Puerto Ricans.” 

East Harlem, for example, is an 
area designated by the City Planning 
Commission for redevelopment. Thus 
far the housing authority has built or 
scheduled seven low-rent projects in 
East Harlem, several of them sepa- 
rated only by a street. But private 
enterprise hasn’t stirred (except for 
Metropolitan’s Riverton project). 
The city has made no plans for badly 
needed parks and playgrounds, for 
coordination of community facilities. 

Citizens have got to make planning 
their own political business. What 
citizens can do is being shown in 
Morningside Heights and Manhattan- 
ville, two adjoining communities on 
the western edge of Harlem. The 
* Heights has Columbia University, 
Barnard College, Teachers College, 
Union Theological Seminary, Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, Juilliard 
School, International House, and 
other well-known institutions. Man- 
hattanville, in the Harlem valley, has 
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some of the city’s worst housing and 
a record for harmonious interracial 
living. 

Under the leadership of the insti- 
tutions, a program for redeveloping 
the entire area has been drafted. New 
private housing is planned for mid- 
dle-income families,~ more public 
housing for low-income people. 

Planning ir. every city must be ex- 
tended from city hail to the neighbor- 
hood level if racial tensions and 
urban blight are to be eradicated. 
Planning commissions must be given 
two things that most of them lack: 
money and power. With those tools 
they can produce sensible plans. 

Cities that do not have redevelop- 
ment agencies should hasten to estab- 
lish them—and the citizens must see 
to it that redevelopment is planned 
on a democratic, non-political basis. 
Finally, the local and federal govern- 
ments must accept full responsibility 
for relocating all displaced families 
without segregation. 

It makes no sense to argue, as some 
will, that action against segregation 
should be postponed until peace is 
restored. We cannot postpone the 
need for a united nation. 

To replan our cities for democratic 
living there must be joint action by 
PTAs, church groups, labor unions, 
business associations and every organ- 
ization that wants a healthy com- 
munity. When citizens of good will 
match their strength against that of 
a few bigots and unenlightened lead- 
ers of realty and finance, the ghetto 
will disappear. 


Copyright, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16 
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A musician’s magazine pays high tribute 
to bandleader Fletcher Henderson, 
Mr. Christopher Columbus 


SALUTE TO FLETCH 


BY JOHN HAMMOND 


Reprinted from Down Beat 


OR 30 years a towering figure in 
Fire development of American 

jazz has remained in comparative 
obscurity, and it is more than fitting 
that Down Beat should now be hon- 
oring the greatest orchestra leader of 
the ’20s, supreme arranger of the '30s, 
and a man who launched the careers 
of scores of our greatest soloists. 

Fletcher Henderson can no longer 
play or conduct. He had a stroke last 
December 22 which resulted in the 
paralysis of his left side. If he can 
teceive proper care and treatment he 
may again be able to write, although 
the doctors are dubious even about 
this. But since he has the will to live, 
there is always the chance of partial 
tecuperation. 

There will probably be other stories 
told about Fletcher’s triumphs in the 
‘20s, his early recordings, and the 
great bands he led at the Club Ala- 
bam in 1923 and Roseland ballroom 
in the following years. It was a fab- 
ulous career, but I wasn’t around 
enough to write about it with any de- 
gtee of authority. My. association with 
him didn’t start until 1931, a time 
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when the record business was practi- 
cally extinct and the band business as 
we know it today non-existent. 

From 1931 to 1934, Henderson 
had the smoothest band of his career. 
Coleman Hawkins and Buster Bailey 
were the stars of the reed section; Rex 
Stewart, Bobby Stark, J. C. Higgin- 
botham, and Sandy Williams were the 
nucleus of the greatest brass section I 
can remember, and Walter Johnson 
and John Kirby sparked the incredi- 
bly smooth rhythm. 

But in those days the opportunities 
for Negro bands were even more lim- 
ited than now, and the band spent 
more time laying off than working. 
Even at the top of his career Fletcher 
had never received astute manage- 
ment, and now all he could get were 
the crumbs turned down by Duke, 
Cab, and the rest of the Mills bands. 

In 1932 I conducted my first re- 
cording session at the old Columbia 
studios at 55 Fifth avenue with 
Fletcher's band. Columbia was then in 
bankruptcy and had virtually no re- 
cording budget, but pressure from 
English Columbia for “hot” jazz 
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Charles Peterson 


Fletcher Henderson 


made them agree to my proposal for 
four Henderson sides for the grand 
total of $300 (scale was $20 a session 
a man in those days). Needless to say 
I received no pay for supervision, but 
my excitement was tremendous, for 
this was the greatest band of the era. 

The session was scheduled for 10 
.a.m., and everyone had been warned 
that promptness was essential. At 
11:30 there were exactly five men in 
the studio, and my. realization came 
that this was a band with little or no 
morale. It was not until 12:40 p.m. 
that John Kirby finally arrived with 
his bass and the date actually started. 

Miraculously, three of Henderson’s 
greatest sides were cut in the space of 
45 minutes: Honeysuckle Rose, New 
King Porter Stomp, and Underneath 
the Harlem Moon. 

An even worse experience took 
place in a theater with which I was 
connected the same year. Henderson's 
band was booked for the opening 
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week, and it was soon discovered that 
the men were incapable of making 
time. There were something like 60 
violations of the show schedule dur- 
ing the week’s 28 shows. But the mv- 
sic was nothing less_than sublime, 
particularly since Red Allen was sitting 
in for Bobby Stark,and the brass sec- 
tion had an added boost. 

Despite the fact, that work was 
scarce and the money pitiful, the men 
stuck by Fletcher. For here was the 
only band in America where the solo- 
ist was king and the accent was on 
improvisation. Even the musicians 
with Duke and Cab, who had steady 
and comparatively easy jobs, envied 
the relaxation and freedom of the 
Henderson band. 

And in 1933 Henderson received 
a contract from the English Columbia 
and Parlophone companies to record 
24 sides for those labels under various 
names, including that of Horace Hen- 
derson, who had joined the band as 
pianist. 

With the acquisition of Horace, 
Fletcher now had time to arrange, and 
he probably became the first orches- 
trater to instill a beat in the vapid bal- 
lads of the day. But despite his pre- 
occupation with writing, Fletcher 
always allowed his instrumental stats 
the utmost freedom in solos, and the 
band remained comparatively happy. 

The success of the Henderson rec- 
ords in England did have one catas- 
trophic effect on the band. Early in 
1934 Coleman Hawkins received an 
offer to star in English music halls, 
and he promptly gave notice in ordet 
to go to a land where color prejudice 
was comparatively limited, the work 
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steady, and the money triple what he 
had been making. 

Since Hawkins was his favorite mu- 
sician of all, Fletcher was tempted to 
disband, but because of the possibility 
of replacing Cab Calloway at the Cot- 
ton Club he decided to stick it out and 
look for a spectacular replacement. 

During his western travels he had 
heard a little nine-piece band in Kan- 
sas City headed by a pianist named 
Bill Basie, and he was sorely tempted 
to incorporate this unit into his band. 
Instead he sent for Lester Young, 
who arrived in time for the Cotton 
dub audition. This was the first time 
Thad ever heard Lester, and my en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. 

But I was not to have the last word, 
since Fletcher's musicians and advis- 
ers could not understand Lester’s style 
or tone, which they felt was too much 
like that of an alto sax. As a result, 
Chu Berry, who had made many rec- 
otds with Hawkins and had a some- 
what similar sound, was the replace- 
ment. 

The job at the Cotton club didn’t 
materialize, probably because of the 
fact that Fletcher was not an Irving 
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Mills property, and the band had a 
most precarious summer. Henderson's 
discouragement would have been prac- 
tically complete had it not been for 
the fact that the National Biscuit Co. 
started a three-hour Saturday night 
broadcast for which they were hiring 
three bands: Cugat, Murray Kellner, 
and Benny Goodman. 

For the first 13 weeks Goodaas 
had been given an allotment of eight 
arrangements a week, and he was pet- 
suaded to make use of Henderson as 
his chief arranger both for pops and 
standards. It was, of course, these 
very orchestrations which gave the 
Goodman band its distinction and 
helped Benny on his climb to the top. 

Throughout the Henderson 
continued to write for Benny, but 
since he was more interested in lead- 
ing bands than arranging he kept 
some kind of a group together. 

It goes without saying that Fletcher 
is one of the nicest and most unselfish 
men the music business has ever 
known. Now that he is incapacitated 
the whole music business is rallying 
around him to see that he has some 
security in his remaining years. 


“HOW CAN YOU TELL a North Korean from a South Ko- 
rean?”* Bob Hope asked a battle-grimed G.I. 


“That's easy,” said the soldier soberly. 


turn your back.” 
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“Just go to the front, and 
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the mailbag» 


Poor Taste 


Your current promotion poster screams: 
“Are White Women Stealing Negro 
Men?” I know that you are interested in 
selling magazines, but I don’t think you 
should do it by fanning bigotry. 

Does this accusation seem unjustified ? 
If it does, imagine the indignation you 
would feel (and rightly so), if, say, Read- 
ers Digest simply turned around your 
headline and screamed: “Are Negro Men 
Stealing White Women?” 

The article described by your loaded 
come-on might be very fair and very non- 
discriminatory, but the fact is that hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons might well 
have been adversely affected by the sen- 
sational and twisted title. 

I would suggest that your promotion 
writer keep a little more level-headed out- 
look in writing his copy. 

Bob Senser 
Chicago, Ill. 


Prefers Negro Woman 


I’m writing this letter in the hope that 
you will see that it is received by whoever 
wrote the article, “Are White Women 
Stealing Our Men?” 

I would very much like to hear from 
that person by mail and discuss the ar- 
ticle more fully with her. 

For now, I'll say that I am a white male 
American, age 32, a graduate of both col- 
lege and law school, N.Y.U., from a typ- 
ical middle income family. 

It is my conviction that the answer to 
the problem of so many Negro male-white 
female marriages is an increase in the 
number of white men marrying colored 
women. I’m convinced that this could 
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easily be brought about if Negro women 
in general did more to encourage it, and 
actively tried to encourage more fraterniza- 
tion between colored girls and white men, 

In my own case, I would prefer marriage 
to a Negro woman. I have found it diff. 
cult to meet the better type of Negro 
woman. I think many white men would 
prefer a colored girl to a white girl. The 
more of these marriages, the more popular 
they will become, and the more economi- 
cally safe. 

I, too, believe that commingling of cdl- 
ored and white people is the solution to 
the race problem. But I have found that 
too many of the better type of Negro 
women regard white men who might be 
genuinely interested in marriage with sus- 
picion. Why don’t Negro women’s Clubs 
invite white men to their parties, dances, 
etc., advertise the fact that they are wel- 
come? 

Negro church organizations and 
YWCA's, etc. could sponsor interracial 
gatherings more than they do. Whoever 
wrote the article admits that more white 
men are marrying Negro girls as time 
goes on. The trouble is that although it 
is easy for a lower class white man to 
meet lower type Negro girls, it is so far 
very difficult for most white men of a bet- 
ter type to meet colored women of their 
own background. 

Let’s both sides try our best to promote 
more marriages between white men and 
colored women by doing our best to ¢f- 
courage opportunities for them to meet 
each other on a social basis. 

Samuel A. Boyd, Jr. 


Long Island, N. Y. 
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WHY I'M DANCING AGAIN Bill Bailey 

Bill Bailey, brother of singer-actress Pearl Bailey, gave up a lucra- 
tive dancing career several years ago to become a minister. After 
five years of preaching on street corners, in pool halls and in his own 
church, Bill put his dancing shoes back on his itching feet and returned 
to the stage. “I haven't changed,” he says, “I’m still in business for 
God.” In this story he tells how he learned humility, how he faced 
poverty, how many of his friends doubted his sincerity, and how— 
like David who danced in the streets to glorify God—he, too, feels 
that he is dancing for the Lord. 


ARE SEX BOOKS ANY GOOD? Milton Smith 

Contrary to popular beliet, Negroes are no more informed about 
sex—nor are they endowed with greater sexual abilities—than any 
other group. Negro couples are some of the best customers for sex 
books and marriage manuals, says this timely article about the vast 
amount of sex literature on the market today. Because sexual igno- 
rance is the direct cause of so many divorces and broken homes there 
is a definite need for instruction in this area. Every couple interested 
in a happier married life should read this highly informative article 
which not only tells of the necessity of sexual enlightenment, but also 
evaluates current literature on the subject. 


THORN IN RUSSIA’S SIDE ]. D. Ratcliff 

Read this lively account of how Edith Sampson, the State Depart- 
ment’s explosive new secret weapon, had Russians squirming at the 
last United Nations session and how Negro delegate Sampson bril- 
liantly championed more than a million prisoners of war who once 
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were the staunch followers of Hitler's banner. “Mrs. Sampson,” says 
this intriguing piece, ‘is an everyday reminder to the Communists 
that something is askew in their propaganda line.’ And it goes on to 
tell how popular the Chicago portia is with everyone from ‘Chicago 
slum children to crusty Senators from the Deep South.” 


STHE NEGRO WRITER FREE? Richard Gibson 

You may not agree with Richard Gibson that not a single work of 
literature by an American Negro stands out as a masterpiece, but you 
will certainly want to hear what he has to say about the shackles that 
bind today’s Negro writer, and keep him bound to the prescribed 
stereotype called Negro literature. Between writing about the Prob- 
lem for publishers and professional liberals and pleasing “ paranoiac 
Negroes’’ obsessed with the injustices done them, says Mr. Gibson, 
the freedom of the Negro artist is pretty well stifled. 
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ITH this issue of NEGRO DicEst we are introducing to our readers the 

nationally-known writer, Dan Burley, and his famous column, Bak 

Door Stuff. Mr. Burley, who has recently joined the staff of Johnson 
Publishing Company, brings with him a wealth of information and an ip 
comparable sense of humor. Don’t miss Dan’s first column, a witty essay of 
the happiness of fat women. 

Other exciting features in this issue are: Do You Remember on guitarié 
Bill Broonzy, Milestones In Negro History on the Harlem race riot, The 
Bookshop with its concise reviews of the latest books pertaining to the Negra, 
Ticker Tape's highlights on literary, theatrical, sports and other fronts, and 
a Bell's Lettres on Ladies’ Day at the ball park. 

And don't overlook The Mailbag. Right now the controversy rages over lat 
June’s feature, “Are White Women Stealing Our Men?” Letters from out 
readers are sometimes better than the articles about which they write. 

With such lively copy, it is little wonder that NEGRo Dicest is the oldet 
commercial Negro magazine on the market today, and by far the worlds 
greatest informational package dealing exclusively with the Negro. 

We are still gunning for NeGRo DiGesT pioneers, those friends who have 
been continuous subscribers since our first issue in November, 1942. If you 
fit the description, let us hear from you at once. If you do not, send $3 for 
your subscription immediately so that you can answer our roll call ten yeas 
from now when we celebrate our second decade of publishing. 
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